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No wonder the English have kept cool for 199 years! 

(mix an iced drink with Gordon’s to see how they do it) 



That’s Dial. The soap ' 
with AT-7 to take care of 
bacteria that cause odor. 
Feel like a million 
dollars. Go first 
class with Dial! 


{(bti'tyou wish everybody didl) 






Harry Johnson is a born loser. 


That’s why he always travels with 
Bank of America Travelers Cheejnes. 
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S40 772 OSS 


He may k»e the rin« — hut never his money. 
Because he carries our Travelers Cheques. 

If anythin^ happens to them, 
he gets a prompt refund. , 

Anywhere in the world. 

And for the full amount. 

He can’t lose — the world’s 
largest hank guarantees it. 






Sold by leading banks everywhere 
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Next week 

THE EIGHT FOR PLACES in 
the Olympic track-and-RcId 
Irials resumes at the AAU 
championships. John Under- 
wood reports on the struggle 
from the scene in Sacramento. 

THE WOUNDED TIGERS, mi- 
nus Al Kaline and, from time 
to lime, many another star, arc 
still the team [to beat m the 
American League. William 
Leggett pays the lair a visit. 

RODEOS ROSE BOWL has 
the best of the campus cow- 
pokes roping, riding, bulldog- 
ging and eating din for dear 
old Tarlcton Stale and Olds 
Agricultural and Vocational. 
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LETTER FROM 


This magazine is exceedingly fortunate 
in its art department. Not only do »e 
have a gifted director in Richard Gan- 
gel, we have an exceptional pair of 
men backing him up. 

Harvey Grut and Martin Nathan arc 
the associate art directors of Sports It.- 
lustratfd and very old friends. They 
joined the staff before the magazine 
had even been named and worked side 
by side in the layout department until 
they were made associate art directors 
together — together because it was im- 
possible to choose between them or 
even, by that time, to think of them sep- 
arately. (Mrs. Nathan did manage to 
make a decision' she dated Harvey but 
married Marlin.) For 14 years now 



GRUT, NATHAN AND NATHAN'S PISH 


Grut and Nathan have been answering 
to each other’s name, a mistake even 
those of us who have known them the 
whole time sometimes make, since for 
most practical, and. God knows, all 
impractical purposes they are a single 
unit. Outsiders will never know the 
magic inherent in the words, "No, the 
art department is not back from lunch." 

Harvey Grut was born in Salt Lake 
City, Utah and raised there and in 
Grosse Pointc, Mich, amidst such 
splendors as cooks, housemen and 
Pierce-Arrows. Martin Nathan was 
born in Brooklyn and raised amidst 
such splendors as— well, the splendors 
Brooklyn has to offer. ‘‘When people 
ask. I tell them I'm from Nome. Alas- 
ka," Martin says, and he notes with 
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interest that invariably he is the only 
person they have ever met from Nome. 

Both Grut and Nathan attended 
Pratt Institute of Design, though at dif- 
ferent limes. During World War 11 
Marlin joined the U.S. Air Force and 
Harvey the U.S. Army. Harvey sub- 
sequently worked for McFaddcn Pub- 
lications and Hcarsl Publications, and 
for a while had his own art agency 
until he came to this a.s yet unpub- 
lished magazine. Martin worked in ad- 
vertising agencies before he joined our 
art department shortly after Harvey. 

Grut took to the newcomer at once 
"because he obviously was rotten to 
the core. \S'e began to have lunch to- 
gether. and then we had hay fever to- 
gether and. finally, we even had back 
trouble at the same time." 

"Grut looked just the same then as 
he does now," Martin recalls gloomily, 
having himself acquired 20 new pounds 
over the intervening years. The added 
weight is partly because one of the 
things Marlin does in his spare time is 
cook. Another thing he does is paint. 
"I paint seriously." he says, "and I 
have a fascination with photography. 
A knowledge of both is essential to 
this job. of course, but I have wanted 
to be an artist since the day I reached 
the age of reason — about 22. Actually, 
it has been as long as 1 can remem- 
ber." Martin's other passion is fish- 
ing. particularly for striped bass. He 
makes a good part of his own fishing 
gear and pursues the bass earnestly, 
but when pressed for his greatest pis- 
catorial triumph he says wistfully. 
"Well it's yet to conic. I haven't really 
caught anything." (Note from Mrs. 
Nathan: "One day last month I came 
home and found 111 mackerel in the 
bathtub, waiting to be cleaned.") 

As for Grut the fisherman. Harvey 
explains, "Nathan was so absolutely 
dedicated that he convinced me I 
should take it up loo. So I became an 
ardent fisherman. Well, half ardent. 
No, I guess 1 really do like it." Thai, 
we submit, is friendship. 














THE PROTECTORS. 

ALWAYS THERE WHEN YOU NEED THEM 


They're not part-timers. The Protectors 
never stop looking out for you. 

It takes a lot of skill and effort to 
guard a family against major financial 
setbacks. And it takes the right kind of 
Insurance . The Protectors have it; Living 
Insurance frcm Equitable. 

And "Living Insurance" describes it. 
Insurance designed for living, to meet today's 


needs and anticipate tomorrow's. 

The Protectors know their business. They're 
trained to work out the plan that's right for you. 
Matched to your pocket, your prospects, your life. 

When you meet a Protector, lend an ear. Equitable 
agents are here to do you good. Full time. 

They have what it takes. Living Insurance 
from Equitable. 


THEiEQUITABLE 


eOTTLCD IN SCOTLANO. BltNOgP SCOTCH WHISKY. 86 6 PROOF. tMPOBTEQ BY CANADA DRY CORP.. 


All Scotches are good. 


One Scotch is so good 
its the worlds best seller. 



Johnnie Wklker Red 

(THE SMOOTH SCOTCH) 




The Round Tire i$ 

Tread'ier 



It gives you at least 3,000 extra miles 


What do we mean by “tread-ier”? 
Just this: The Round Tire — Atlas 
Plycron*— has a rugged overall con- 
struction that’s topped by a muscular 
tread made of tough, long-lasting rub- 
ber compounds. It has a unique tread, 
designed to put more rubber on the 


road, where you need it. And this Atlas 
Plycron tread is backed by all the 
strength of four full plies. 

Road tests against complete sets of 
tires for new 1968 cars again proved 
that the Atlas Plycron is “mile-ier,” 
too. It will give you at least 3,000 more 


miles than tires that come on most 
new cars. Do we test Atlas Plycron 
tires for safety? You bet. Fifty-four 
different ways. You can’t buy a more 
reliable tire. 

Get Atlas Plycron tires and start 
thousands of miles ahead 1 




ATLAS 

Tires . Batteries • Accessories 

Sold at over 50,000 leading service stations 



NEW TOURNEY ACTION SHAFT 
has perfect flex action to help you get 
iihots up faster, out farther. 


One of these 
new MacGregor 
Clubs 

is right for you! 

MT or DX7 One can help you 
to a better game. 

MT TOURNEY CLUBS arc 
for optimum trajectory. New 
Tourney Action Shaft gets 
shots up faster and out farther. 
Solid Persimmon woods (the 
Pro's won't use anything else) 
feature a Four-Way Roll that 
minimizes hooks and slices for 
more fairway yardage. New 
back design on wide-faced irons 
concentrates weigtu evenly be- 
hind entire hitting area. Every- 
thing contributes to greater 
distance with excellent control. 

Then who needstheDX Tourney? 

DX TOURNEYS are for golf- 
ers who linessc their shots — the 
strong hitter who can fade, 
draw, loft or punch at will. You 
supply the pow'cr and the shot 
— the DX does exactly what 
you command. Tourney Flex 
Shaft, solid Persimmon woods 
and classic compact blade irons 
all spell added control. 

.MT or DX? It depends on your 
game but one is rii’hi for you. 
Just say “MacGregor Tour- 
ney" and let your Pro take it 
from there. Write for 1968 
MacGregor Professional Golf 
F.quipmcnt Buyer’s Guide. 
Dept. SWT624. 

THE GREATEST NAME^IN GOLF 

CONSUMER DIVISION • BRUNSWICK CORPORATION 
1.75 at Jimion Road • Cincinnati, Dtiio 4S2IS 




TOURNEY FLEX SHAFV offers con- 
(rolled action (hat lets you add finesse 
to your more difficult shols. 




This morning, 
stall cleaning your engine 
on the way to work. 


Every morning you get up, get 
dressed, have some breakfast. You step 
into the nice, fresh air You get into your 
car You start it up. 

And you proceed to get your engine 
filthy, 

Keep doing It and you might find your- 
self in trouble With an expensive repair 
bill to boot. 

Because a filthy engine can cause a 
breakdown. And extra wear and tear on 
parts. 

Takedirt in your carburetor. The more 


there is. the more likely you're wasting 
gasoline. (That's the stuff you pay us 
good money for.) 

Or dirt in the PCV valve (an anti-air- 
pollution device). It can cause your car 
to stall. Which may not seem like a big 
thing- unless you'veonly got 5 mmutes 
to catch a tram Or you're stalled at an 
intersection 

So what are you supposed to do? Stop 
driving? No. Start buying Mobil Gaso- 
lines. Both Mobil Premium and Mobil 
Regular are Detergent Gasolines. They 


help clean vital parts of your engine. 
while you drive. And help keep them 
clean 

Mobil Detergent Gasoline will clean a 
dirty carburetor. 

It will unclog a clogged PCV valve. 

It will even clean out an oil screen 
that's filthy. 

You really ought to feed your car some 
Mobil Detergent Gasolinethis morning. 

It will probablyget to work feeling bet- 
ter than you do. _ _ _ 

M©bil. 

Detergent Gasoline 


£ Mpbil CorpoiJi't 


Get your free 
Anscochrome viewer 
at these participating 


We have a simple device 
that proves GAFAnscochreme* 
color sTide film is bettei; 

And you can have it free. 




Advertising GAF Anscochrome* color slide film 
isn't eosy because its natural color and superb detoil 
can't be reproduced on the printed page. 

Which brings us to our offer. 

Buy 3 rolls of new Anscochrome 64 (or ony other 
Anscochrome film), and we'll give you o handsome 
Anscochrome lighted slide viewer— worth $2.45— free.* 
So you con see for yourself how good our film is. 

Anscochrome film comes in a red box. It's the 


most versatile color film you can get. Because you hove 
S different kinds to choose from. New 64 for general 
use. 100 for outdoor action. T-lOO (artificiol light) for 
indoor action. 200 for fost outdoor action. And 500— 
the world's fostest color film. 

Besides 35mm, Anscochrome 64 and 500 film 
come in 120 size ond Anscochrome 64 comes 
in 126 size instant-loading cartridges. 

It's a beautiful choice. 






^GAF Cc 


N.r. 10020 
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GRIZZLIES AGAIN 

Last year grizzly bears in Glacier Na- 
tional Park attacked and killed two girl 
campers (SI, Oct. .10). Now comes word 
of an attack in Canada. A fortnight ago 
three men went ofT to Jasper National 
Park to scout mountain-sheep hunting 
possibilities for this fall. Members of the 
expedition were Steve Rose, a well- 
known hunter and millionaire from Pas- 
adena, Calif., Dave Slutker. a wealthy 
hunting companion from hdmonton, 
Alta., and Leonard Jeek. an outliltcr- 
guide. 

The three men made camp, rode their 
horses a while deeper into the wilderness, 
then tethered them and began scouting 
on foot. They were unarmed. As they 
rounded a bush they were confronted 
by a mother grizzly and her cub. The griz- 
zly charged Rose, who clambered 1 5 feet 
up a tree. Orizj-lics arc not supposed to 
climb trees, but this one did. She grabbed 
Rose, threw him to the ground and 
jumped on him. Slutker ran to help. 
The grizzly turned on him, biting his 
face. Jeck now charged the bear, which 
charged back, and Jeck was knocked to 
the bottom of a 40-yard embankment 
where he lay stunned. The grizzly re- 
turned to the attack on Slutker who was 
trying to assist Rose. In a life and death 
struggle with the bear Slutker rammed 
his hngers up the bear's nostrils, and 
she promptly fled. 

The three men hiked a mile and a 
half back to their horses, mounted them 
and rode to camp. There, incredibly 
enough, they photographed one another 
in color, and Jeck. the least injured of 
the three, rode another three miles to a 
ranger's cabin. A helicopter flew in to 
pick up the men. The chopper was too 
small to take them inside, and so they 
were bundled into their sleeping bags 
and lashed to the pontoons for the re- 
turn flight. 

The physician who treated the men 
says that Rose and Slutker have no busi- 
ness being alive. Rose's entire clavicle 
was bitten out, leaving his arm hanging 


useless. It took 200 stitches to close the 
wounds on the face of the heroic Slut- 
ker: his nose was completely bitten off. 

Aside from the ferocity of the attack, 
there seems little resemblance between 
this incident and the ones in Glacier. In 
human terms, at least, those were un- 
provoked. In Jasper the victims were 
deep in bear territory, and the aggres- 
sor presumably felt her cub was threat- 
ened. A ranger says. "There will be no 
attempt to hunt this bear down, because 
she was just doing what comes natural- 
ly, and she was in such an isolated area 
that there is little chance she will en- 
counter people again.” 

LACK OF LEADERSHIP 

The avarice of some major league club 
owners is notorious, and last week's 
muddle over the scheduling of games 
following the assassination of Senator 
Robert Kennedy should really come as 
no surprise. What was shocking — if not 
exactly surprising- was the wishy-washy 
attitude of Commissioner William Hck- 
ert, who let the owners run off on their 
own. As the very model of a modern 
three-star general Eckert should have 
had some notion of the need to see to it 
that the major leagues jointly observed 
the occasion in proper and orderly fash- 
ion. After all, baseball does pretend to 
the title of "the national game.” Then 
again, a former general, however pow- 
erless in his present post, should have 
exerted what is known as command pres- 
ence. General Eckert did not, and ac- 
cordingly we must again give him an 
unsatisfactory fitness report. 

CHARACTER CLUES 

What docs it take to make a champion? 
Talent and ambition, obviously. Ah. 
hold on there, says C. M. Jones, a Brit- 
ish tennis player and coach for 35 years. 
According to Jones, who dc.scribcs the 
wonders of Wimbledon on page 45 and 
has just published a book in Britain, 
TENNIS: How to Bi^come a Champion, 
certain personality traits are likely to be 


found in a champ. For instance, a cham- 
pion is more likely to be interested in peo- 
ple than ideas. He is loyal to his friends, 
and he will have a few close friends rath- 
er than a wide circle of acquaintances. 
At limes he might gel wrapped up in his 
own thoughts and even be slightly ab- 
sent-minded. A champ has "the diges- 
tion of an ostrich," and he probably is a 
sound sleeper. He will not brood about 
the past, and he is not concerned by triv- 
ia. He takes criticism in stride. Socially, 
a champ is something of a conformist and 
is likely to be soft spoken. 

Will the real C'lilT Richey please stand 
up? 

WORNIERS ARISE 

All is calm now on the coast of Maine- 
the worm diggers have gone back to 
work. The worm diggers are a brown- 
faced, lean-stomached breed of men. 
More than 1,000 strong, they work the 
mud flats between tides, using rakes with 
special tines to gather bloodworms (67>'- 
cera clihranchuilii) sandworms (yVer- 
m Virens ). On a good day a top digger can 



collect 4,CKX) worms. The diggers sell the 
worms to local wholesalers who ship 
them down Ihc Atlantic coast— and often 
to the Pacific as well where anglers snap 
them up as prime bait for striped bass and 
other fish. 

A worm digger's life is tough. A dig- 
ger does more bending than a potato 
picker. The worms can bite. Moreover, 
the diggers have to put up with the weath- 
er. fair or foul, and many diggers do 
not consider themselves well paid by the 
wholesalers. They have gone on strike 
several times in the past few years (SI, 
Aug. 15, 1966). Recently the diggers of 
Wkscasset, dubbed the Wall Street of 

continued 
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Wormdom, struck. The issue was not 
shorter worms, as suggested by a cyni- 
cal angler, but a higher price for sand- 
worms. Instead of getting $1.90 a hun- 
dred. the diggers wanted $2.15. The dig- 
gers sat out three days, then gave up 
when diggers down the coast refused sup- 
port. "We tried to put some pressure 
on them to go out." says Milford Cronk, 
one of the leaders of the strike, "but it 
just didn't work. All some of those fel- 
lows want is enough money for a bottle 
of beer and a sandwich." 

ENOUGH IS ENOUGH 

The first football game of the season, 
the Coaches All-America Game, will be 
played next week in Atlanta. In recent 
years there has been a ludicrous length- 
ening of sports seasons that can only 
bring bafflement and boredom to the 
public. Pro-football exhibition games 
start on August 1 , and play does not con- 
clude until the NFL Pro Bowl game on 
January 21. If players get their way and 
an NFL-AFL All-Star Game is estab- 
lished. pro football could go on into 
February. The game, presumably, would 
take place in Florida at just the time base- 
ball starts spring training. Once a fall 
game, football now starts in the sum- 
mer, waltzes through the fall and ex- 
pires in the dead of winter. Baseball has 
stayed within its traditional April-to-Oc- 
tober season, but now that the majors 
have expanded to 12 teams apiece new 
divisional playoffs could conceivably 
take baseball almost to Halloween. Then 
there is the National Hockey League 
which began play last year before the 
World Scries was over and didn’t con- 
clude it until Frank Howard had hit 
seven homers this year. (Montreal was 
then three goals ahead of Babe Ruth’s 
pace.) The schedule of the National Bas- 
ketball Association is both absurd and 
instructive. On the average, the NBA 
has added about a game a season to the 
regular schedule for the last 20 years. 
In the 1946-1947 season each NBA team 
played 60 games. Last season each team 
played 82 games, and the Boston Celt- 
ics, who went through 19 playoff games 
to win the championship, didn't get to 
call it quits until two days before the Ken- 
tucky Derby. In New York, where state 
politicians look upon horse racing as a 
tax gimmick. Thoroughbreds now run 
from March into December. There arc 
nine races on each card to help swell 
the lake, and it is no wonder that the 


quality of racing is often dreadful. Har- 
ness racing in New York is even more 
ridiculous. The harness tracks run all 
year round, except fora two-week break 
at Christmas. Owners, trainers and driv- 
ers can then do some shopping and 
maybe even send out the laundry. 

PUCKISH MOVES 

The National Hockey League is expand- 
ing at such a rale that clubs are having 
trouble keeping up with players and the 
schedule. Meeting in Montreal last week, 
the St. Louis Blues drafted Winger My- 
ron Stankiewicz from the Hershey Bears 
of the American Hockey League for $30,- 
000. The Blues then traded Stankiewicz 
to the Los Angeles Kings for Forward 
Terry Gray. The very next day the Kings 
left Stankiewicz unprotected on the ros- 
ter and the Blues drafted him back again. 
In another move that brought puckish 
smiles, the Blues drafted a startled 
Jacques Plante, alltime goalie great who 
retired three years ago. As if the seem- 
ingly frivolous movement of players (and 
non-players) wasn’t enough, the NHL 
had to fall back on using real, live peo- 
ple to draw up the 456-game schedule 
for next season. A computer just could 
not do the job because there were too 
many variables, such as conflicts with 
ice shows. Indeed, the computer failed 
to schedule 13 of the games. 

LOUISIANA STORY 

Governor John McKeithen of Louisiana 
is emoting like Biudciick Crawford in 
his effort to build a stadiuni in New 
Orleans. A 1966 state constitutional 
amendment specifically forbids direct 
state backing of stadium bonds, but the 
governor apparently is free to sign a lease 
with the stadium commission, pledging 
the state to pay any amount that may 
be due each year on bond payments. 
Many Louisiana taxpayers have been un- 
derstandably angry about footing what 
may add up to a $200 million tab (SI, 
May 20). but the word is that McKei- 
then wants the stadium as a memorial 
to himself, like the 34-story state cap- 
itol Huey Long built to mark his tur- 
bulent reign. 

A state legislator introduced a bill for 
a statewide referendum on the entire sta- 
dium project, and last week in an arm- 
waving spweeh the governor threatened 
to kill other public projects around the 
state, including a new basketball arena 
at LSU. if his scheme was defeated. He 
continued 
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The no-shift shift 
veri 

the one-sL 


America foy Austin.The first car built to be a second car 

Available at all MQ/Austin Healey dealers. 


In your left corner, the no-shi/( shift of the Austin 
America. On your right, the one-shilt shift of the Volks 
wagen. They're both that new kind of shift. You know 
the kind we mean: the kind you can take through the 
gears manually. Or. if you prefer, automatically. 
Ah, but now the question arises how automatic are 
these two automatics? 


Round 1: The VW comes out using its automatic-but 
wait a minute! Once it gets over 50 the VW has to be 
shifted again. The America, on the other hand, takes 
off in drive and stays there. 

Round 2: The Bug with its semi-automatic 3-speed 
transmission is really showing the strain of the pace 
But the America with its fully automatic 4-speed trans 
mission hasn't even worked up a sweat. 

Round 3: In a desperate flurry the VW offers its semi 
automatic in an S1864* package. The America coun 
ters with the real thing, S1845+. Listen to that crowd 
The winnah and new no-shift champeen— America! 
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The Delta 140 Super Premium 
made with DYNACOR® 


® High tensile, super-strength rayon cord 


Vibrations and gyrations are great 
for ago-go dancers, but bad for tires. 
They cause uneven, unsafe wear 
and are annoying to drivers. 

So Delta has done something about 
it! Delta has used ultra-modern Dy- 
nacor high tensile, super-strength 
rayon cord to produce a tough max- 
imum safety tire that retains its 
true round shape in all kinds of 
weather. It gives whisper-soft per- 
formance and long mileage. 

Dynacor cord makes the 140 Super 
Premium QT safe and quiet. Delta’s 
full 4-ply construction gives it 
quality. 

Over 10,000 Delta dealers in the U.S. 
Check the Yellow Pages for the 
one nearest you. 



DELTA TIRE CORPORATION • DETROIT MICHIGAN 48235 


singled out Judge Roy Hoflicinz of the 
Houston Astros as the villain behind the 
opposition to the stadium. In recent 
weeks the judge has become to sport's 
disgruntled what the Kstablishmcni is to 
hippies. McKcithcn denounced Hof- 
heinz as a ”con artist," while a legislator 
called the Judge a "Houston crackpot." 

Somehow it’s nice to know that Lou- 
isiana politics, strangely quiet since the 
demise of Earl Long, is getting back 
to normal. 

IN THE SWIM 

Ben Schlossberg and Steve Kriedland arc 
songwriters and pals. Fnedland writes 
songs under the name of Brute Force, 
while Schlossberg has turned out Kiiralc 
Knuckles, Blue Sunny Daze and other for- 
gettable folk stuff. When the pals aren’t 
rhymingchop with bop. they kick around 
crazy, beautiful ideas, like swimming the 
Bering Strait from the U.S. to the 
U.S.S.R. In fact, in company with a 
Monmouth College junior. Linda La- 
rue, they plan to swim from Cape l*rince 
of Wales in Alaska to Mys Dezhneva. 50 
miles away in the Soviet Union. This 
week the trio, which has been doing 25- 
mile training laps off the Jersey coast, is 
off to San Diego: there the three will 
further their training under Dick Long 
of Diving Unlimited. Then, early in 
July, it's into the Bering like a herring. 
The water should be a chilly 40®. but 
Linda, Ben and Steve, usually cool cats, 
will wear hot-watcr-circulation suits. 

Swimming to Siberia is only half the 
fun. In an effort to assure a friendly re- 
ception Schlossberg talked with Ambas- 
sador Dobrynin. “The world is separated 
into two hemispheres, two ideologies." 
says Ben. "This is one place where you 
can see the two hemispheres pointing 
to each other, reaching for each other. 
You might say it's an interideological 
swim. It's a groovy idea.” Schlossberg 
even talked to Dean Rusk. The Sec- 
retary didn’t give the idea his ollicial 
blessing, but he didn't knock it. cither. 
Gotta build bridges, eh. Dcano? 

THEY SAID IT 

• Jim McDonagh. a 40-ycar-old New 
York City building superintendent, af- 
ter winning the U.S. Olympic marathon 
qualifying trial at Holyoke. Mass.: "I 
train on eight bottles of beer every day, 
and 1 got ready for this marathon by 
drinking 16 bottles of beer and two 
bottles of Irish ale.” end 
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A former champion and a former West Pointer claimed the crowd — then 
the third man came along to capture the gallery and the U.S. Open, too 

...BUT WRONG 

NIeklaus. smiling In Ihe rsln, chargsd too tats. Yancey, brooding In the trees, led too early. 




U.S. OPEN conllnufd 


LEE’S FLEAS CHEER ‘SUPER MEX’ TO VICTORY 

by DAN JENKINS 


S uper Mex is what he called him- 
self. Super Mexkin, And there he 
was out there in the midst of all of that 
U.S. Open dignity with his spread-out 
caddic-husticr stance and his short, chop- 
py public-course swing, a stumpy little 
guy, tan as the inside of a tamale, pret- 
ty tippy for a nobody, and, yeah, wear- 
ing those red socks. And here were all 
of these yells coming from the trees and 
the knolls of the Oak Hill Country Club 
in Rochester, coming from all of the 
other Lee Trevinos of the world. “Whip 
the gringo,” hollered Lee’s Fleas, a 
band of instant Mexicans enthusiastic 
enough to rival anybody's army, some 
of them $30-a-week guys like Trevino 
himself was just a little more than a 
year ago, 

Lee Trevino whipped ail of the grin- 
gos last week. He mainly whipped a grin- 
go named Bert Yancey, the tournament 
leader for the first three days, in a head- 
lu-head, yuu-aiid-mc thing on the final 
day, the kind of match a hustler really 
likes; but in so doing, he knocked off ev- 
erything else in Rochester, including a 
good golf course, a strong field, a cou- 
ple of USGA records that looked un- 
touchable, and a 530,000 check. 

What Lee Trevino really did, when 
fe won the Open championship last Sun- 
day. however, was shoot more life into 
the game of golf than it has had since Ar- 
nold Palmer, whenever that is. came 
along. Trevino will not only go out and 
fight a course for you in the most col- 
orful of ways, he'll say most anything 
to most anybody. He'll hot dog it. He’ll 
gagline it. And he'll respond. In a gang- 
some of 30 or 40 visor-gripping Bert 
Yanceys, most of whom seem to have 
graduated from the yep-and-nope school 
of public relations. Lee Trevino had al- 
ready made himself known to a degree. 

A moment before the final putt Trevino hugged 
his caddie, and a moment after ms victory was 
hugged In turn by his playing partner. Yancey. 


He had received more pretournarnent 
press than anyone simply because he 
talked a lot and said things like, "I used 
to be a Mexkin, but I'm makin' money 
now so I'm gonna be a Spaniard." Well, 
now. you take this kind of a fellow and 
give him a major championship and what 
you’ve got is instant celebrity. 

It all happened in one day, actually, 
but that is all it ever takes. It happened 
on Sunday, the last day of the Open, 
when Trevino went out and did what 
no one thought he could do — turn Bert 
Yancey's game into a shambles, one on 
one, and VotaUy ignore the near pres- 
ence of Jack Nicklaus. Trevino did it 
although he had not won an event on 
the PGA tour. and. in fact, had only 
been on the tour for a short while -a cou- 
ple of months last summer and all this 
season. Which is not so long, especially 
for a man who has not had a lifelong ac- 
quaintance with money. In winning. Tre- 
vino furlhet had the audacity to tic Nick- 
laus’ 72-holc 1967 Open record of 275 
and set a record of his own by becom- 
ing the first player ever to shoot four 
straight rounds under par in an Open: 
69. 6S, 69 and 69, 

The last round began with Yancey 
leading at 205, Trevino second, a stroke 
behind, and Nicklaus a distant third at 
212. Yancey and Trevino started ofT as 
if they were playing for the Tenison Park 
municipal title in Oallas, which is a place 
where Lee used to hustle 55 Nassaus 
and where the U.S. Public Links tourna- 
ment will be played in July. Yancey drove 
into the right rough, and Lee hit into 
the left trap, and they both made bo- 
geys. Trevino steadied a trifle, but Yan- 
cey kept it up. He hit a big hook at the 
3rd under a tree, chipped up nicely but 
missed the five-footer for his par. At 
the 5th he hit into a bunker, came out 
to within three feet but missed again. 
At this point he had lost the lead for 
the first time since Thursday afternoon. 
Trevino was one ahead, and Nicklaus. 


who had birdied the 3rd and 4th up 
ahead, was only three strokes away. 

One more birdie right in there some- 
where could have made a gigantic dif- 
ference for Nicklaus, but he had already 
demonstrated in three previous rounds 
chat he couldn't read consistently the 
subtleties of Oak Hill's greens. Hit the 
shots, sure. Nicklaus was hitting more 
greens in regulation than anyone: he was. 
in fact, playing superbly. But never did 
the putts fall, and they weren't to fall 
the rest of the day. Makable birdie af- 
ter makabic birdie slid past the holes, 
-And a great amount of pressure was tak- 
en off Trevino. 

On each hole Trevino could look 
ahead and see that Nicklaus wasn't 
catching fire, and on each hole he could 
look over in the woods or in the bunk- 
ers or around the cups where poor Bert 
Yancey’s game had gone thataway. Ci 
guess I just must have choked." Yan- 
cey said later.) Bert was plodding dis- 
mally to the 76 that most people in the 
gallery would have bet their periscopes 
that Trevino would shoot. 

If there was a big hole that wrapped 
it all up it was the 12th. They got there 
with Trevino having just birdied the I lih 
with his longest putt of the tournament, 
a 30-footcr. and with the noise and joy 
of it still ringing in him. The crowd sensed 
he was the winner now. He had a three- 
shot lead, and he played this compar- 
atively short par-4 nicely with a good 
drive and a pitch into the flag, only 
18 feet away. He rammed this one down 
to go one under for the round- and 
four great big strokes ahead of Yancey 
and five in front of Nicklaus. It was, as 
a matter of fact, all over, even though 
Lee had to slash out of the rough on 
the last two holes to save a couple of 
pars and the record. 

“I was tryin’ to get so far ahead I 
could choke and still win." Trevino said 
afterward. And then he started firing 
all of those lines that made the press 

cominutd 
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lent roll with laughter, and made him 
everybody's darling. 

haven't got no shirts and sheves 
and cap contracts like the big-timers do. " 
Lee Trevino said. 

/-\nd: '‘Yeah. I been married before, 
bui I get rid of 'em when they turn 21." 

And: "When I lirst started wmnin' 
those S3.(MM) and S4.000 checks last sum- 
mer. i said. Say. how long's this been 
goin' on out here?' " 

•And. "Man, I like to go to the dog 
track over in Juarez. I been feedin' them 
dogs for years and they don't get no 
faster. " 

And: "Yeah, you got to s|veak Mex- 
kin in El Paso. Man. you can't even 
buy gas if you can't speak Mexkin." 

And. finally, after an overdue pause 
for breath; "No, I haven't called my 
wife, but if I don't have the S30.fK)0 
check there by W'cdnesday. she'll call 
me." 

As .Super Mex laid it out there for 
his new hand of worshipers, over in the 
corner stood a hefty, medium-size fel- 
low with short curly hair. Name of Bucky 
Woy. Bucky Woy is a manager like Mark 
McCormack is a manager, only it is 
Bucky Woy who is advising the Open 
champion. Lee Trevino, and the Mas- 
ters champion. Bob Goalby. and it was 
Bucky Woy who was throwing a tequi- 
la parly up at the Oak Hill club house 
after the 0|>en Sunday night, where the 
new champion talked nonstop on such 
matters as hitting a wedge left-handed 
and the value of practicing on a pitch- 
and-piill course. Woy also invited ev- 
erybody over to the Blue Sombrero for 
a Lee Trevino party. Tony Lema had 
champagne. Lee Trevino has margarilas. 
And golf has a brand-new guy. 

There were really three unusual pair- 
ings for that last round, the best of which, 
of course, was Trevino-Yancey, who 
were playing their own tournament. But 
there was also one with Boh Goalby 
and Roberto De Vicenzo. which nat- 
urally led everyone into the same joke 
trap: Oak Hill will settle the Open and 
the Masters. Hiiially, there was another. 
Arnold Palmer, who had been posting 
all sorts of psychedelic scores, found him- 
self in the very last insulting group w ith 
a couple of amateurs. One was Jack Lew- 
is from Wake Forest, the other 18-year- 
old Jim Simons from the vicinity of Palm- 
er's Latrobe. Palmer, it could thus be 
said, was only playing for two things: 


the Wake Forest Alumni C'hanipjonship 
and the West Penn Open. He won the 
latter and lost the former, finishing w ith 
twin double bogeys to let Jack l.ewis 
beat him 74 to 75. 

Palmer, who still drew the big crowds, 
linished his catastrophic Open m 301 in 
59th place. Except for Nicklaus' last 
round of 67, which lugged Jack up into 
second place past the collapsed Yancey, 
it was not u very good Open for golf’s so- 
called Big Three, Gary Player, the other 
member, started w-ith a 76 and closed 
his performance by falling into a creek 
on the lOlh hole and swimming to a 73. 
I’almcr and Player were bypassed by 
hordes of strange competitors. Not the 
least of them were Steve Spray, who 
shot a final-round 65, which included a 
record-tying 30 on the back nine, to tic 
for fifth, and two club pros. Don Bics. 
who tied Spray for filth, and Jerry Pitt- 
man, who tied for seventh. Inasmuch 
as Pittman is the pro at USCJA Exec- 
utive Director Joe Dey's club in Locust 
Valley. N.Y. the possibility of a Pitt- 
man victory made the mind envision a 
glorious headline: jot ut.Y's i>ro wins 
OP tN. 

Nor was this year's Open an espe- 
cially good one for the other past champi- 
ons in the field. Billy Casper came to 
Rochester as the favorite, winner of four 
tournaments and more than SIOO.OOO. 
But after a 75 on the first round, during 
which he strained his back, he wa-S nev- 
er really in contention. Julius Boros, curi- 
ously, had a 71 on each of the first three 
days, just as he had at Oak Hill in the 
1956 Open, when he tied for second. 
Bui on the final round he shot a 75 
instead of a 69 and finished in a tic 
for 16lh. And Ken Venturi, the winner 
at Congressional in 1964. did not even 
make the cut. 

As for Palmer, he did nothing right, 
except begin the tournament with a bird- 
ie. He drove badly, hit irons sideways, 
recovered miserably, putted atrociously, 
and. worst of all, gave up. On one par- 
ticular day he had five putters on the 
practice green, and scented to he asking 
everyone, including itinerant ctjnccssion 
salesmen, what to do about his ills. Any- 
one who saw Palmer with his five putt- 
ers and happened to read the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle the next day 
must have been confused. There, prom- 
inently displayed, was one of those syn- 
dicated instruction articles by Arnold 


P.timer with a headline that said You'ri: 
os f .\si tpRfisV •T-vp' Muhoij’s Bist. 

De Vicenzo managed towin the "play- 
olF' lor the Masters b\ outscoring Goal- 
bv. 70 to 73, hut Goalhv was mad about 
the pairing before they ever teed off, "I 
walk on the first tee and I get two daps." 
he said "What do people expect of mo? 
Roberto and I have played together may- 
be a hundred limes in our lives, and 
people got to make something out of 
this. 1 won under the rules of golf, that's 
all I know. Anyhow, n's not so good to 
win if you got to spend all your time at 
department stores. My game's going sour 
with appearances." 


T lx first day of uii Open, much of it 
at least, is nearly always dominated 
by players who seem like brand-new 
guys. They have names like John Fclus, 
or Steve Spray, or Ronnie Reif. There 
are. after all. 150 men in the field who 
begin teeing olf at 7:.30 a.m. So up until 
a point well into the afternoon, the lead- 
er boards at Oak Hill looked like the 
Rochester yellow pages classification, 
plumbing fixtures, All sorts of unlikely 
souls were in red figures (for below par), 
at least briefly, while the big namc.s shad- 
owboxed the course. None, however, 
trudged along under the gray clouds and 
through the chill winds of Thursday quite 
so dramatically, or as bcwildcrcdly, as 
John Felus. 

He was a little man from somewhere 
in Pennsylvania, scarcely five feet tall, 
who wore the color scheme of any un- 
known. Light blue cap, uncertain, semi- 
lost expression. In the scant gallery that 
he drew, he was called "foul-us." and 
"foot-us" and "fail-us." No one knew 
which was he in his pairing with Billy Far- 
rell and Jim Dolan: who could? It was 
only after he hit a short iron into the 
13lh green to within one fool of the pin 
and sank it to go two under par that peo- 
ple knew The standard-bearer put a red 
2 beside Felus, the guy who made the 
birdie. Fclus was the little guy dressed 
like your neighbor in the yard: not the 
two tall guy.s with golf swings. So he 
went to the 14th tee with the red 2. 

Eelus took a big cut at the ball off 
the I4ih tee and drove down the mid- 
dle. about an eight-iron from the green. 
He mis-hit the approach altogether but 
it bounced between two silica bunkers 
and miraculously rolled up to 2V^ feel 
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of ihe cup. His putt never even hit the 
cup because John Feluses are not sup- 
posed to be two-under in the Open, much 
less three. Unsteady pars on the next 
two holes .sent Thursday’s early hero to 
the 17th tee with the U.S. Open lead in 
his tiny hands and only Yancey. Tre- 
vino and A) Balding behind him in red 
figures. Was John Felus going to lead 
this Open? Could John Fetus win the 
Open? The questions were soon an- 
swered. Felus drove off of the 17th tee 
like Uncle Andrew in the onion patch 
or like a man loading the Open. He sliced. 
He sliced about 100 yards into the rough 
of another fairway, behind trees, bush- 
es, TV trucks and telephone company 
equipment. He got a free drop, which 
was lucky. But he then hit a fairway 
wood into a hot-dog stand to the right 
of the 1 7th green. 

A lot of Journalists had rushed out 
on the course now to find John Felus. 
When they reached the hot-dog stand, 
they wanted a beer and a frank and, for 
a moment, some of them thought all of 
these people standing around the refresh- 
ment area, including the little man in 
the green shirt and gold sweater, were 
waiting in line for mustard. Presently 
Felus got another free drop, scraped a 
chip shot and got out of his dilemma 
with a bogey. He was still one-under 
and still leading. But he promptly hit an- 
other high, raging slice off the 18th tee, 
and everybody left him. John Felus had 
come and gone in the 1968 Open, and 
it was time to turn to Bert Yancey. 

For three rounds Yancey played about 
as well as a man can play. He practical- 
ly made a joke of Oak Hill with his 
carefully laced tec shots, his crisp irons 
and a putter that is known as the best 
on the pro tour. He came along a few 
holes behind John Felus the first day to 
rap in birdies on the 16th and 18th holes 
for a three-under-par 67. and the open- 
ing round lead, two strokes ahead of 
Trevino. 

A player of even tempo who walks 
along slowly, wears a wrisiwatch, keeps 
a pencil behind his right ear and always 
has a white visor on, Yancey was spec- 
tacular with his irons. And he had a 
game plan: shoot for the middle of the 
greens and don't make a double bogey. 
When he got into difilculty with a cou- 
ple of erring tee shots the second day. 
he wisely chipped out, then played up 
and relied on his smooth putting stroke 


to rescue him. ft did. ffc turned a 74 
into a 68, and his total of 135 tied the 
U.S. Open record for 36 holes, a record 
set in I960 at Cherry Hills by Mike Sou- 
chak. Trevino, with his own 68, remained 
in second, two strokes behind. 

A rather colorless fellow who casts 
the linage that he’s only plugging along 
out (here, Yancey took a moment out 
on Friday to worry about the public. 
After an interview- he went up to Doc Gif- 
fin. the press secretary for Arnold Palm- 
er. and asked. “How was I? Did 1 sound 
belter? Did 1 sound O.K.?" 

Well, he wasn’t Don Rickies, of 
course. Most of Bert Yancey’s color is 
in a beautiful swing- and in bis back- 
ground. He is a deep, moody-looking. 
often vague fellow who once had a ner- 
vous breakdown while he was enrolled 
at West Point. All he renicmbers is that 
one day he blacked out and wound up 
in a hospital for nine months and final- 
ly got a medical discharge. He was all 
right. During the next three years he 
went back to college at Florida State, 
took a club job, got married, had a kid. 
and went on the tour. Once out there, 
all he gave a cleat for, said his best 
friends, was winning a major champi- 
onship — a Masters or an < )pen. 

“He used to withdraw when he real- 
ized he couldn’t win a tournament,” said 
I'rank Beard, one of his pals. “Bert's a 
supcrconccniralor. In bridge games he’ll 
drive you crazy. You sit there waiting 
for him to bid and finally he'll say, ‘You 
know, that one-iron on the seventh to- 
day went sideways.’ He really studies 
himself, and his game." 

The third round also belonged to Yan- 
cey. although Trevino gamed a stroke 
with a 69. Bert played steadily for a par 
70 and his 54-hole total broke an tjpen 
record. Mis 205 was one stroke lower 
than the 206 Tommy Jacobs had shot 
at Congressional in 1964. In that third 
round Yancey and Trevino were paired 
together, and it already .seemed that they 
were playing one tournament while the 
rest of the field wa.s playing another. 
All day long Yancey was seven strokes 
or more ahead of Jack Nicklaus. Only 
Trevino was close to him in score, or in 
person. If you removed iho,sc two from 
the field, the Open looked like an Open 
should — Nicklaus tied for the lead, with 
everybody at least two over par. Thus, 
the thick, cultivated rough, and the sili- 
ca sand, and the subtle contours of well- 


prepared Oak Hill were whipping the 
field. An Open course is supposed to 
whip the field, as everybody with good 
sense knows. But it wasn’t. It wasn’t 
whipping Yancey and Trevino. 

Until the last day when the putter de- 
scried him. along with most every other 
club. Yancey looked like the complete 
golfer. And the only logic you could 
work out was that a good golfer was hav- 
ing a good week on a well-groomed 
course. A player who had proved he 
could win on all types of greens rye at 
Azalea. Bermuda at Memphis, Poo an- 
nua at Portland Yancey was now prov- 
ing he could win on the bent at Oak 
Hill in Rochester. He was always right 
around the cup, or in it. as he primarily 
destroyed the par-4 holes, birdicing nine 
of them through the three rounds. 

Trevino .seemed to be hanging in there 
only because no one else was. and he fig- 
ured it might as well be he. Nor was he 
playing ihc kind of golf Yancey was. 
On f riday, for example. Trevino drove 
eight limes into the rough, but his putt- 
er kept saving him, Lee would w alk down 
the rairway.s. hollering at friends and 
strangers a like, saying. “VVhat am I doin’ 
wrong? 1 don’t know if I'm gonna hook 
it or .slice it." But then he would scram- 
ble to the green and get the ball down 
and .stay close enough to Yancey to make 
it a contest. 

When they were paired together for 
Saturday’s third round, the Open sort 
tif became an old-fashioncd PGA Cham- 
pionship. Match play was reborn. Yan- 
cey went through the first nine in 34 
and at one point held a five-stroke lead 
on the field, including Trevino. But Lee 
got three birdies on the back w-hile Bert 
slipped on one hole, and Trevino had 
charged back into contention. But no 
one felt it could last. 

Any competitor in the locker room 
who was asked about it said that on Sun- 
day when Yancey and Ircvino were 
going out there head to head again 
match play again it would be Yancey 
who would play all the golf. Only Nick- 
laus. they said, had a chance to throw 
up a 67 or 66 right in front of them, 
.scare them and win. 

It was Dave Marr who said. “You 
know Yancey can play, and you know 
how badly he wants to win a big one. 
You just don’t know anything about the 
jumping bean.” 

You do now-. All the gringos do, cmd 
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TWO HEARTS TO BEAT 
THE BAD BERRIES 


Sore and tired and nursing an ulcer, little Gerry Lindgren. now grown up 
to 120 pounds, won two more collegiate titles by JOHN UNDERWOOD 


I I you will a’lKcnihcr ihc Ijm cNUiIirii! 

episode, (lorry Lindgren. miniature 
long-distance runner. thrashing his 
way chrougli fields of Russians on his 
way to Tokyo for the 19M OKmpie 
(iames. Descnhing childlike uppercuts 
with his skmny arms, gritting his teeth 
and getting tlie maviinum from his pink 
little body , (jerry was awakening Ameri- 
ca to distances it luid ne%er been in- 
terested in before because nobody 
thought American runners could run that 
far w ithout rest 'tops. His surging sty le 
run awhile, liier /ei/Z/i run awhile was 
defined by his coach as ■■eclectic. " a mini- 
miMurc of Zaiopek. I'lhoit. Snell and u 
pinch of salt. 

1 mdgren. then iX years old. beat the 
fa\orcd Russiaiisal lO.IMH) meters in 1 os 
Angeles that year, and Mob Schul did it 
at 5.0t)0. and, tnough 1 mdgren injured 
his ankle and did not wm at Tokyo. 
Schul iluf and so did Rdfy Vtills for a 
l.'.S. sweep of the t)!ympic and 

lO.tlOO-meier runs. Since then. America 
has gone I'roni hopelessness tn being 
pretty blase about its escellcm distance 
runners, so much so thal ii has begun to 
turn Its attention back to the sprinters, 
who do not work as hard but w ho make 
considerably more noise. 

Now It IS the Olympic year 19hS, and 
Lindgren, the pink little boy runner, has 
grown up. Me has become a pink little 
man runner, with an ulcer. His tireless 
training ( he has covered 44 miles in a sin- 
gle day) and eclectically engineered toot- 
laccs make him an international fasor- 


ile who j.s again ivorthy of atientH'n. 
I asi weekend in Berkeley he won the 
10.000 meters as he pleased in the NCAA 
championships and then paused to lec- 
ture the republic on the stupidity of the 
\CAA-AAl feud 'Tve been wailing 
for a chance to get this off my chest," 
he said. On the third day. though dog 
tired and hurting, he won the 5,000 me- 
ters with a blazing llnish to complete a 
three-year sweep of the distance esents. 
No runner has e\ci .so dominated NCAA 
competition. 

l.indgren^s aehiescmcnts did not quite 
present the insatiable L nisersity of 
Soullicrn California team from winning 
the meet for the second year in a row, 
•ind the 25ih time in 47 years. USC won 
by one poinl oser 1 mdgren's W'a.shing- 
lon State team. 5x to 57. and N'lllanova 
finished third w ith 41 . Some of the L'SC 
boys siimulaied the esemngs around the 
Durant Hotel m downtown Berkeley 
with firecrackers, hut a firecracker is a 
minor annoyance in a place like Berke- 
ley: in the day lime. Lari (The Pearl j 
McCullouch, 1 enno\ Miller. O. J, 
Simpson and the other I SC" let streams 
got more aiieiuion piling up points. Mc- 
Cullouch won the high hurdles by a bair 
from Villanova's surprising Irv Hall, 
Miller look the 100 meicrs and just 
missed the 200, and they all ganged up 
l.ennos, Karl. O.J. and f red Kuller 
to wm the 40()-meter relay. 

L'SCN team victory was set against a 
backgri'und of impressive individual per- 
formances. 1 ee FAans. San ronunu-d 


manfully in the S.OOO-meiei run. Lmagren leadt Kvalheim. Pearce and Stageberg. 



Striding 



NCAA continued 



iine/ffren and Mane Mu/a^r fteign-fte i fief race. 


Jose State’s powerful quarter-miler, 
again denionstrated his superiority by 
defeating Vitlanova's I.arry James at 
400 meters in 45 seconds flat, only .5 sec- 
ond off the world record. James, who 
had been ill all week, in turn proved 
hi.s worth in the 1.600-meier relay 
when, set ofT 12 yards behind, he 
made up all that on the anchor leg 
and carried Villanova to a two-yard 
victory, Villanova's other star, Dave 
Patrick, beat a first-rate field in the 
1.500 in 3:39-9 Dave Hemery, an Eng- 
lishman discovered at Boston University, 
moved into Olympic gold-medal con- 
tention in the 400-mctcr hurdles with 
a 49 k victory. Dick f-osbury of Or- 
egon Slate, who starts his high-jumps 
frontward and ends up backward, back- 
flipped to a mccl-record 7'214". Byron 
Dyce of NYU won the H(X) meters by 
four yards in 1:47.3 as the seven men 
who followed him to the tape all finished 
within .8 second of each other. Kerry 
Pearce, the blt>nd Australian from the 
University of Texas at El Paso, scored an 
easy win in the steeplechase. 

Tennessee's Richmond Flowers had 
been obliged to withdraw earlier from 
ihc meet because of a badfy pulled mus- 
cle. Kansas' Jim Ryun could not make 
the meet, cither, though he seems to be 
winning hi-s bout with mononucleosis 


and has resumed high-aliiludc training 
at Flagstaff, Ariz. By not being there. 
Ryun missed I.indgrcn s passionate ad- 
dress on his (Ryun'sJ behalf. Barely off 
the track and still in a sweat after win- 
ning the 10.000 mcicis. Lindgrcn de- 
clared that he would not run in this 
week's Amateur Athletic Union meet in 
Sacramento. He said the AAU had de- 
prived Ryun of a world record in the 
half mile two years ago, and he would 
henceforth do w hatever he could to dra- 
matize injustices done track athletes by 
their rulers. Lindgrcn admitted his was 
a practical decision. Had he not quali- 
fied in the NCAA meet- the first six 
U-S- finishers automatically advanced to 
the Olympic trials June 29— he would 
have been obliged to try again in ihe 
AAU meei. He said. loo. that it was 
not the AAU he minded so much but 
the people who run the organization. 
Likewise, the NCAA. "Their pride and 
hate for one another is hurling the 
athletes," he said. 

Lindgren's convictions arc strong 
ones. He once gambled his college career 
by defying an NCAA edict that would 
have made ineligible any college athlete 
who competed in the 1965 AAU meet at 
San Diego. He considered the threat 
high-handed and shameful, and he wenf 
to San Diego anyway. So did a few oth- 
ers. The NCAA quietly did nothing, 

Ryun ran the celebrated non-world 
record--880 yards in 1 :44-9 — at the U.S. 
Track and Field Federation Champion- 
ships in 1966. The record was not recog- 
nized because no AAU sanction for the 
meet had been applied for or given. As a 
crusader of 22. Lindgrcn docs not look 
much different from the wunderkind of 
1 X. A concerted effort lo put on weight- 
plenty of ice cream and beef slroganoff- 
has enlarged him in four years from 
118 pounds to 120. His principal addi- 
tion is an ulcer. Between meals he now 
munches vanilla wafers and sip.s from a 
container of half cream, hall milk. He 
eats cottage cheese and peaches by the 
peck, and when he goes off into the sun- 
rise for one of his all-day runs he car- 
ries a blue plastic bottle of Mylantal to 
serve as first line of deicnse in case of 
stomach rebellion. 

Lindgrcn, far from being the silent ul- 
cer type, has developed a curious lan- 
guage ail his own. Something that both- 
ers him — a blister on the toe. a fouled- 
up dinner date — is "bad berries,” “Out 
of my tree" is a caichail phrase for things 


like fright ("Clarke scared me out of 
my tree") or body condition ("I had 
the fill right out of my tree"). He lapses 
into Cockney accents for days at a lime 
and answers the phone in the Japanese 
manner. "Moshi-moxhi . " 

Lindgrcn says he probably got his ul- 
cer trying to learn Russian at Washing- 
ton Stale. He is one of only 11 Rus- 
sian-language students of the 10.(X)0 peo- 
ple on campus, and he practices his Rus- 
sian on whoever is available. Take the 
time he was visiting Marie Mulder, the 
dark-eyed girl distance runner who has 
become, with blossoming good looks, 
an avid collector of the hearts of track- 
and-licld boy s. She and Gerry held hands 
from New York to Kiev and back in 
1965. They remain close friends. One 
afternoon they were silling by a lake 
when a boatload of vacationers passed, 
Lindgrcn leaped up and began shouting 
at them in Russian. When the boat had 
gone. Marie asked Gerry what he had 
said- "I said. ■Hello, How are you? The 
weather is fine, I am fine. F.dward lost 
his toothbrush-' " 

Lindgrcn is the third son of a God- 
fearing. hardworking Washington family 
—his father drives a truck, his mother 
works in a hospital — who taught him 
10 respect his elders and to boon the look- 
out for evil. His reaction to the Berke- 
ley scene was revulsion. "1 couldn't take 
Berkeley for a minute." he said. "Cop- 
outs remind me of guys who slink out 
of a race when they're losing. We've 
got about 12 hippies at Washington 
State. Nobody pays attention to them.” 

At an early age Lindgren began fol- 
lowing his brother’s fleeting footsteps 
on cross-country runs, and he came upon 
a great discovery: he liked lo run. Loved 
it. Ate it up. He ran up Ml. Spokane 
and ran hack dow n. He g0( SO he would 
run 250 miles a week. Before he real- 
ized it he was 18 and famous for doing 
what comes naturally, and be was on 
his way lo Tokyo. 

l.ast summer he spent two weeks on 
lop of Ml- Baldy in California trying to 
get an idea of how Mexico City's al- 
titude would affect him should he make 
the OIxmpic team this year. Where he 
ran at Mt. Baldy is 400 feet higher than 
Mexico City. He met a couple of good- 
looking girls, but his runs up and down 
the canyon were so exhausting he did 
not have the energy to press the ac- 
quaintances. It was all uphill and down- 
hill, and very tough. He ran over .sharp 
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rocks, throuBh loose gravel, around 
dead, twisted trees hurled dov.n the 
slopes by the winter storms. His run- 
ning path was a three-mile snake from 
the rocky bottom to the notch and back 
down again. He ran on the edge of cliffs 
— “If you slipped." he said, "the next 
Slop was a thousand feet down." The 
sharp rocks dug into his light running 
shoes. He turned his ankles so often he 
just naturally got used to running on 
sprained ankles. 

"It was nearly as hard as running 
against Ron Clarke," he said. He found 
that the altitude was not so terribly hard 
to take, except that it cut into one's en- 
durance for post-trail sprints. A test re- 
vealed that his lung capacity, his ability 
to assimilate oxygen, was second only 
to the separate abilities of three much 
bigger men: Clarke and Ryun and Kip- 
chogc Keino of Kenya. When he came 
down from the mountain. Lindgrcn was 
more than confident. 

Now it is the homestretch for Olym- 
pic preparation, and l.indgrcn is com- 
ing to a point w here a decision will have 
to be made — 5,000 or 10.000 or both? 
Probably both. Last month at Modesto, 
Calif- Lindgrcn beat Clarke, the Aus- 
tralian world-record holder, at 5.000 me- 
ters for the first time. He set an Amer- 
ican record of 13:3.^. 8 and he began to 
think maybe he wasn’t just a 10.000- 
mcier man after all. He also discovered 
that Clarke had slopped stepping on his 
heels during a race. "Clarke used to 
step on my heels a lot." lie said. "He 
doesn’t do that any more, Maybe that's 
a sign of respect," 

He was flattered, too, that Clarke had 
found it necessary to start psyching him. 
though Tracy Waller-s. who was l.md- 
gren's high school coach, says that when 
it comes to psyching, little Cierry can 
stand eyeball to eyeball witli the biggest 
of them. W'altcrs expects that Lindgrcn 
will come up behind a Russian In a big 
meet some day and ycl! in his car in Rus- 
sian. "Hey, you look tired." Or even, 
"Hdward lost his toothbrush." 

Lindgrcn says he used to practice his 
psyching at school, usually on somebody 
he wa.s having trouble beating. "I told 
this one guy, ‘Chris, the trouble is you 
are too much of a left-footed runner.' 
He limped around for two days trying 
to figure it out.” Lindgrcn won the 
NCAA 10,000 by half a lap. His com- 
petition was much sliffer at 5.000 me- 
ters. He did all the psyching he could 


do. hut he was laughing only on the out- 
side. Inside he was sore and tired. He 
had blisters. His left Achilles' tendon 
was inllamcd from the 10,000 meters. 
His legs were lifeless. As a result, the surg- 
ing that he docs in a race itself a form 
of psyching because it is done to con- 
fuse and discourage — could not be called 
upon. 

Almost from the start, the 5.000 me- 
ters was a four-man race: Lindgrcn. Stesc 
Stageberg of Georgetown. Arne Kval- 
heim of Oregon--who had beaten Lind- 
grcn at two miles in a dual meet — and 
Kerry Pearce. A mile into the race, or 
so he said later. Lindgrcn was ready to 
drop out. "I felt like I'd never make it. 

I tried to surge, but I couldn't. 1 thought. 
Boy. i’ll settle for fifth place right now.' 
Then I'd think. ‘Dawgonc, I've got to 
at least try. I can't end it like this. Bad 
berries,' " 

The four were still closely bunched go- 
ing into the next to last lap. w here Lind- 
grcn fell two strides behind Pearce, Stage- 
berg and Kvalheim. in that order. He 
looked beaten. At the gun for the last 


lap, Ksalheim sprinted, overtook Stage- 
berg and went into the lead. Pearce fell 
back to fourth place and Lindgrcn was 
now third, three yards back. Then Lind- 
grcn went to the outside and began w hat 
he called a "wild sprint, a miracle." If it 
wa.s wild it did not look it. It looked con- 
trolled and decisive, and. as the crowd 
on the far side came to its feet and cheered 
him on, he went 10 yards in front. The 
sight certainly must have depressed Kval- 
heim and Pearce, because they were soon 
out of it. Only Stageberg remained. He 
sprinted hard, but by this time what Mike 
Larrabcc used to call "Gerry Lindgren's 
two hearts" were carrying him well 
along. Lindgrcn won over Stageberg by 
1 2 yards. 

Lindgrcn made little self-conscious 
Churchillian half w a\cs to the crowd as 
they cheered his walk back to the train- 
er's tent. I le Hopped down and the train- 
er put an icebag on his stomach, and he 
exhaled, "Ahhhhh." 

"Ahhh bad?" said the trainer. 

"No. ahhh good." said Lindgrcn. 
Good berries- end 
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A STRAIGHT FLUSH FOR JOE BURK 


Pennsylvania's famed crew coach is no sieight-of-hand artist, but by dealing and shuffling the right cards he managed 
to cash in with a dean sweep of the eights at the intercollegiate rowing championships by HUGH WHALL 


I f you have been coaching crew for 
more year>. than you care to remem- 
ber and you hasc tried almost everything 
else and you have a chance at last to 
take your boys to the Olympics, what 
do you do? The same old weight lift- 
ing? The same old early-morning cal- 
isthenics? The same old grueling rows 
on the river? Not if you are Ji>c Burk, 
you don't. The courtly coach of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania now builds crews 
by shumiiig a deck of cards and proof 
that his game pays ofT was provided last 
week by the fact that Penn's eights made 
a clean sweep of Onondaga Lake at the 
Intercollegiate Rowing Association 


championships outside Syracuse. N.Y. 

l-or Penn's defending champion var- 
sity there was more at stake than mere- 
ly another IR.A victory. This time. Burk 
told his oarsmen, success could mean a 
bonus trip to l.ong Beach. Calif, in July 
to fight for an Olympic berth against 
among other crews Harvard. Harvard 
is the only college that has beaten the 
Quakers this year, and there was not a 
Penn rower who didn't want another 
crack at the Crimson. 

During this season of i%8 all inter- 
collegiate rowing has been geared to 
Olympic standards. The course over 
which 500 oarsmen from 20 schools were 


to row at Syracuse was changed from 
the former three-mile pull to the 2.000- 
meter Olympic sprint distance, and the 
regatta was all gussied up with Olympic- 
type trial heats and repechages. All three 
Penn crews won their first heats with 
ease on Thursday even though bucking 
a headwind that corrugated the lake's 
surface. In view of Penn's record, obvi- 
ously it was in the cards— Joe Burk's 
cards. 

Joe's cards are no gimmick. They work 
like this; every potential Penn crewman 
has a card with his name printed on it. 
Each day before piactice Burk, who 
looks as much like a gambler as Billy 



Alter a too-fast start. Pennsylvania fell back, than pulled steadily ahead lo win the varsity by a length and a half over runner-up Washington. 



Graham, shuffles the deck and deals, 
hirst he picks four starboard oarsmen, 
then four port, then a coxswain. This 
crew goes into a boat, and the game pro- 
ceeds until all shells arc filled. 

The drawing over, the crews go out 
and row races against each other until 
they bust their chops, because, as every 
Penn crewman knows, a win is worth 
three points on his record, a second place 
two and a third one. Two or three days 
before each intercollegiate event Burk 
counts up the totals to discover who 
will man his competing boats. 

"I like the card method." Burk c.x- 
plains. ‘because It keeps everyone work- 
ing with the hope that he'll make it up 
to the varsity boat. Day after day we 
row. until the consistently good ones 
come to the top like cream." At the 
IRA Regatta, the Penn cream was ob- 
viously as rich and thick as butter. 

On Friday, for the first lime in its his- 
tory. the IRA staged repechages, or sec- 



ond-chance races, for the crews that lost 
out on Thursday- So. while the victori- 
ous Quakers spent their time in further 
practice, those they had beaten raced 
again, this time on waters where condi- 
tions were near perfect. The losers be- 
came winners in such style that the lake 
record for 2.000 meters was smashed 
not once, bui four times. 

One mad dash by Princeton automat- 
ically established it as the crew with the 
best chance, if any. of catching Penn on 
Saturday. Washington's Huskies— vic- 
tors in the Western Sprints could not 
be di.scountcd- Neither could Norlhcnsi- 
ern. a dark horse that lowered its time 
over the course by five seconds after 
Coach hrnie Arleti seated a new. heav- 
ier stroke in ihe varsity boat only a few 
days prior to the IRA 

By Saturday, as Harvard prepared to 
thrash Yale in their annual meeting on 
the Thames River, 250 miles away in 
New London, Conn., racing conditions 
at Syracuse had changed from ideal to 
awful. Friday's sun had given way to 
clouds, rain and another headwind. The 
Penn freshmen opened the day with a 
win, going away at a rapid pace from 
Princeton's frosh. Then Penn's J.V. beat 
Orange Coast, a two-year junior col- 
lege from California that produces bet- 
ter crews than 90' , of the four-year 
schools. It was a close (inish, which sur- 
prised nearly everyone but Orange Coast. 
At long last the Penn varsity rowed out 
to deliver the ritual slaughter. 

Bcforc the race began Burk declared 
that he hoped his boys would not get 
olT to loo quick a start. ‘‘Gcncrallv, we 
go faster than we should in the first 500 
meters." he said. "Rowers arc way be- 
hind runners in that respect. We don't 
pace well, Our last quarter is frequently 
by far our slowest, whereas a runner 
paces himself much better and finishes 
faster, Maybe it's because crews face 
backward and so arc able to sec what 
the competition's doing." 

Burk was correct about Penn's get- 
ting off too quickly- As the six finalists 
slipped off on the 2.000-meter sprint. 
Penn shot out ahead, taking the lead 
with a jackrabbit start. But then, as 
Penn baiters cheered, Princeton pulled 
ahead, although the lead was so slim it 
could hardly deserve the name. North- 
eastern moved into second, followed by 





Cosc/i Burk offers some /ast-minute advice. 


Penn. Washington. Rutgers and Brown. 
A single blanket could have covered all 
six sliding shells, "Wc wanted to go olT 
at 3S.’' Penn's Coxswain Robert Tansik 
said later, "but instead wc went off at 
44, ■■ By the midmark, however, Penn 
had settled into its regular long, power- 
ful pull, rowing steadily at 35 once they 
dropped as low as 34— and grinding 
down their rivals in a style that is be- 
coming customary. 

"I never have to swear at them," said 
Tansik. "bul around the middle of the 
race I did use a little psych. I yelled 
over and over. ‘Wc gotta get to Long 
Beach!' " And wilh that udmnntiion ring- 
ing in their cars the Penn oarsmen opened 
the lead with every stroke of their red- 
and-bluc-lipped sweeps. When they 
crossed the tinish line Washington. 
Princeton. Northeastern and all the rest 
were in their wake. "I'm very pleased." 
said Burk, looking not at all unlike a 
poker player w ho has lust filled a straight 
Mush. 

Afterward, as the Quaker crewmen 
strolled about, festooned with spoils of 
victory— the shirts of the defeated enemy 

only one question remained to harass 
them: What about Harvard? 

The answer is in the cards. sho 
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PART 3: HITTING WAS MY LIFE 


TEDDY 
BALLGAME 
LETS 
•EM HAVE IT 


The pressures proved almost too great for 
the highly strung star, who spat after 
one homer, recanted with his hand over 
his mouth after another and, enraged, 
sent his bat accidentally Into the stands 


by TED WILLIAMS 
with JOHN UNDERWOOD 
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reo WILLIAMS eominutd 


T he Red Sox made three big mistakes 
with me during an otherwise neai- 
and-clean relationship; first, when they 
tried to keep me from going to spring 
training in 1942 during my battle with 
the draft board; scx'ond. when I was 
asked to manage the club in 1955 even 
though 1 still had plenty of playing days 
left, I w'as not prepared to manage, 1 
was not qualified or trained and I kiwu- 
that the change could lead only to heart- 
ache because attendance was bad and 
the team was bad. The first guy who 
gets It in a situation like that is the manag- 
er, and you can be certain the Btiston 
press would have made it perfectly clear 
who tlmf was. The third ntistakc, I feel, 
was when Tom Yawkey. the club own- 
er, tried to get me to retire in 1959 after 
the only really had year of my career. J 
held on for another season which is 
fortunate since it came down to one of 
the most thrilling moments of my life. 

I f in the end I didn't make it as the great- 
est hitter who ever lived — that long-ago 
boyhood dream — I kind of enjoy think- 
ing 1 may have become in those last 
years the greatest old hitter who ever 
lived. It gives you something to think 
about when you’re waiting for the fish 
to bite. 

Certainly there was never any threat 
of my going out peaceably because, even 
with my own maturity, the years from 
World War II were loaded with troubles 
things that happened that will mark 
me forever. I .suppose, as a maverick 
guy who could not reach an armistice 
with his environment. They made for 
some lively headlines: gestures at the 
fans, spitting in all directions, a flying 
bat that hit a lady, getting shot down in 
Korea, unloading a few words on the 
Marine Corps and the damn politicians, 
a couple of well-publicized divorces, 
feuds with other players fends, for cry- 
ing out loud, that never happened, 

1 said I would not want to relive any 
of it, but that's not quite true. I wouldn't 
mind another crack at 1946 through 
1950, just before J hurt my elbow. They 
were such big years for baseball, and 
for me. 1 was stronger than when I first 
came up. I was smarter, 1 was more busi- 
nesslike. We were in the pennant race 
every year. They had to be the most im- 
portant years for me. even with all the 
bitterness that kept building. 

We'd won the pennant in 1946 but 


missed winning the World Series, a big 
disappointment. I had hud an awful Se- 
ries. I had been so humiliated that I 
was determined more than ever in 1947. 
and I wound up having a hell of a year, 
I led the league in every thing and won 
the triple crown. But in 1947 our pitch- 
ing went sour. Boo Ferriss, Mickey Har- 
ris and Tex Hugh.son hurt choir arms. 
Three pitchers who had won 62 games 
in 1946 won only 29 in 1947. We fin- 
ished heliind New York and Detroit, 

Now, 1 happen to believe the Most 
Valuable Player award is something that 
should be above personalities and there- 
fore something you either accept gra- 
ciously or lose graciously. I never made 
any bones about it one way or the oth- 
er. 1 was happy w hen I won it but never 
flabbergasted when I lost, Thar year, 
1947. Joe Di-Maggio won by one point. 
He hit .315 to my .343, 20 home runs 
to my 32. drove in 97 runs to my 1 14. 
But the Yankees won the pennant, so 
on the surface the vote was O.K. with 
me. But then it came out that one Bos- 
ton writer didn’t even put me in the top 
lOon his ballot. A lOth-place vote would 
have given me the pH^int. 

The writer's name was Mel Webb. He 
was. as far as I am concerned, a grouchy 
old guy, a real grump, and we didn't 
get along. We’d had a big argument ear- 
ly in the year over something he had 
written, and I’d said. "That's a lot of 
crap you're writing about me,” and oh. 
he got offended as hell. I didn’t realize 
until much later that he hadn't even put 
me on his ballot, and when somebody 
challenged him on it he was supposed 
to have said. "1 don't like the s.o.b. 
and I’ll never vote for him.” Well, the 
commissioner should have gotten in on 
that. I don't know what the Red Sox 
did, but they should have gotten in on 
it. too. The Most Valuable Player award 
shouldn't depend on being buddy-bud- 
dy with a sportswriter. 

1 think without question that Boston 
had the worst bunch of writers who ever 
came down the pike in baseball, wiih 
the Cleveland bunch a close second. 
Dave Fgan. The Colonel, alw ays claimed 
I poisoned the climate between the writ- 
ers and the other Boston players, and I 
wouldn’t mind taking some of the cred- 
it for that. I remember way back when 
I used to sit on the bench with Doc 
Cramer, and one of them who'd been 


giving me a hard time would sit down 
nearby. I'd yell, "Hey, Doc, something 
smells, did you notice?” I know our play- 
ers and others, even umpires would come 
to me and say. “Boy. you're right about 
jho.se Bo.sion writers,” After a while I 
didn’t cooperate. 1 didn't want to. 

Sure, I was more agreeable and ac- 
ce.ssible to (he writers in New York and 
Detroit and other places. Why wouldn't 
1 be? They'd come in and ask a sensible 
question and I'd give them a straight an- 
swer. honestly, without politicking, with- 
out covering up, without being coy. But 
the Boston writers would come around 
pumping, pumping, always after some- 
thing controversial, always out to put 
somebody on the spot. I really felt the 
front office should have done a lot more 
to cu.shion us from the writers, or at 
least kept them away from me or me 
from them. Eventually we got a rule 
put in where writers weren't allowed in 
the locker room after the game, and 1 
was one of the instigators. Manager Joe 
McCarthy went right along with it. But 
we barred them for only 15 minutes. 
I'd like to have made it an hour and 15 
minutes. I became a clock watcher in 
those days, the only lime in my life. If I 
caught somebody trying to cheat, try- 
ing to get in before the deadline. I’d let 
out a roar. That’s silly, of course, but 
you can't imagine how bitter I was. 

You talk about poisoning the climate. 

1 have to think the Boston pre.ss poi- 
soned the climate between me and the 
Boston fans, because fans always pick 
up their cues from what they read. And 
you know Teddy Ballgamc’s ears are 
going to pick up every word that comes 
out of those stands. I remember there 
was a guy named McLaughlin who got 
to be a real pain. Johnny Orlando, the 
clubhouse boy, knew him. A little curly- 
haired guy. He was there every day in 
left field wailing for me. He’d say. "Yah, 
yah. ya look like a Coca-Cola bottle, 
ya big stiff.” He’d say, "Did you read 
7'he Colonel last night?” Egan had ripped 
me again. He’d say, "Where were you 
last night, anyway’.'” He knew where I 
was- I was in bed by 9 o’clock. But 
he’d give me that treatment, just ag- 
gravate the daylights out of me. Then I 
noticed one season I hadn't heard his 
voice, and I asked Orlando, "Where's 
McLaughlin?” "Oh,” Orlando said, 
■‘he's in jail. He’s a Mafia guy, you 
continued 
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For your thirsty summer mob: a slug of gin in a high glass of Canada Dry Ginger Ale. It's called a Dry Gin-Buck. Use Diet Ginger Ale 
If you want to, Slim. Or, try a big shot of vodka solashed with C.O. Ginger Ale. Ifs called a Russian Bubble! For the Scotch-loving clan, 
fling in some Canada Diy Club Soda. All this hot summer, Canada Dry Ginger Ale and Club Soda are the mixers that make It. 




Try the dry martini 
in its original form. 



Make it with Flcischniann’s, the original dry gin. 

Fleischmann introduced America’s first dry gin hack 
in ]870. And paved the way for the dry mail ini. 

The gin that made the maiiini dry is the one to use for a dry martini. 


I' leiscliiiiaiins.'rhe worlds driest ‘liii since 1870. 
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T£D WILLIAMS eontiriurd 

know." Well. Mcl.aughlin wasn'l heard 
from again for aboul a year, and one 
day I'ln out there and I hear this voice. 
■'Yah. yah. ya look like a damn Coca- 
Cola bolllc- ' wa.s back, 

1 he women never bothered me They 
always fell sorry for me. The kids were 
for me. hut they'd pretty much do what 
their parents did. I said 1 have done 
things I \sas ashamed of. I'll never for- 
get one time I'd agreed to go to srime 
youth function, a falhcrs-and-sons night. 
Aboui titis time I was real keyed up. 
and 1 had this bad day at the park. 
They vvere all booing me, and I was 
mad, and afiersvard these two guys were 
waiting for me to take me to this fathers* 
and-son.s thing. ) got in the car and I 
started cussing the fans: ‘‘'Ihosc god- 
dam chicken-livered sons of . , . Those 
dirty, . . - And then 1 turned my at- 
tention on the town. "Boston is the 
worst. . " And I'm going on. and 

then when I get to the place I find out 
the two guys I'm with are ministers. Gee. 
I never fell so bad in my life. 

Well, you balance the things out and 
you’d think, here's a guy who scores pret- 
ty low in conduct around a ball park. 
But look at it another way. I am quite 
sure that anybody who knmvs me kni'ws 
I never criticized my teammates, never 
overstepped the manager, never was crit- 
ical around umpires. I was never a pol- 
ilickcr. I didn’t break training rules or 
stay out late or gel into trouble with 
the law. I never once went into the front 
office except when I was called. I felt 
that was Mr. Yawkey's private sanctu- 
ary, something he should be able to have, 
where a ballplayer can't just barge in. I 
think, too. you will find that the ball- 
players like me. and 1 know there are 
guys like Carl Y'a.strzcmski and Ht>ck> 
Colavito and A1 Kalinc. who have been 
generous with their praise for the times 
I have worked with them on their hit- 
ting. I didn't gel into fights with my team- 
mates— though the writers were always 
trying to stir up a feud with somebody, 
Junioi Stephens or Jimmy Picrsall or 
somebody — or. for that matter, with the 
opposition. That's not a bad record for 
a pop-olf guy. I'll tell you, though. I at- 
nio.li got into one I called Vern Ken- 
nedy a string of names one time after 
he threw at me. I wa.s 21 or 22 at the 
time. I thought he tried to bean me. 
and when I was running to first base I 
called him all these names. .Afterward I 
found out he was a street lighter of the 


first rank, that he could lick his weight 
in wildcats. But he didn't pick up the 
challenge. He never heard me. 

I admit 1 reacted to the fans, to what 
J thought was prejudiced and unfair 
abu.se. Usually I just sassed them back. 
I remember when I first started there 
was a guy behind third ba.sc who gave 
me a hard time. 1 tried to hit hint with 
a foul ball. Jack Wilson, who 1 could han- 
dle pretty well, was pitching, so I aimed 
three or four fouls at this spot behind 
third but ncser got close enough. I finally 
bloopcd one that fell inside the foul line 
behind third for what should have been 
a double. I was si> surprised I barely 
made it to first. 

1 have no excuse for the way I acted 
later, for the things 1 did at certain sen- 
sational moments when I couldn't stand 
It anymore and just reaiii'il. Blew up. I 
would probably do the same things again 
if the conditions were the same. 1 hat's 
the way 1 am. f'vcn now when things 
arc going rotten, when I'm mad aboul 
something and 1 wake up m the night. 
I'll just let olf a .iiii’oni of abuse at 
whatever the problem is. 

The chronology of the incidents blurs 
in my memory, pcihaps because of my 
shame and hurt. The record say.s that I 
made "gestures'' to the fans in May of 
1950, after I had dropped a prtp fiy in 
the first game of a doublcheader with 
Detroit, then fumbled a grounder in the 
second They were not the kind of ges- 
tures you would e.xpcct in polite com- 
pany. I was sorry immediately for what 
1 had done 1 was called m to sec Mr. 
Yawkey, and he said. "\'i^u'vc got to 
promise me you'll nc\er do this again." 
I said I wouldn't repeat the gestures, 
and we issued a formal apology. 

In 1956 I was in a .stcu ov er something 
— I lUivftl in a slew in those days, the 
boos were coming pretty regularly and 
when I hit my 40()ih home run I hap- 
pened onto a new method of showing 
my feelings. I spat toward the press box 
as I crossed home plate, a sort of "Mere's 
to you. boys" type of thing. Then a cou- 
ple of days later, standing at home plate. 
1 turned and did it again. B> now what 
the writers were calling the "great ex- 
pectorations" were getting to he expect- 
ed of me. and then came the capper. 

We were playing the Yankees, a full 
house at Fenway Park, biggest crowd 
since World War II. Mickey Mantle hit 
a high pop lly behind shortstop and I 
came running in all the way. yelling. 


"Mine. mine, mine." All the shortstop 
had to say was. "Take it, take it.” But 
he didn't and I braced myself for the col- 
lision, When you're hollering hard and 
running, the baseball sort of /iimp.i at 
you. This one did. I got it in my glove 
and it popped out, I was furious be- 
cause I’d dropped the ball and fell I 
didn't get any help and because the fans 
wcie booing like hell. Certainly it was 
my fault, but when I heard those boos I 
was steaming. This was the yth inning 
of 0 0 game. Right after that J made 
a running, over-lhe-shoulder catch of a 
drive by Yogi Berra, and now' they were 
cheering, and iluii made me madder still 
because 1 hate front-runners, people who 
are with you when you're up and against 
you when you're down. 

Well, if I'd had a knife I probably 
would have stuck it in somebody's heart. 
This was after I'd gotten back from Ko- 
rea. and I was at the point where I was 
pretty low on everything and everybody. 
I came running in and 1 spat toward 
right field and spat toward left ficld. 
Then. after I got inside the dugoul. I 
leaped back out and spat again. And 
hoy, that leul/y got them. Then, in our 
half of the llih. the Yankees brought 
Tommy Byrne in with the ha.se.s loaded. 
On a 3-and-2 pitch he walked me. walked 
in the winning run. liven iliui made me 
nad. I threw my bat in the air and al- 
most didn't go to first base, I was just 
disgusted with the whole thing. 


M l Yawkey was in New York at the 
time, and he heard McI Allen's ac- 
count of the game on radio, Hvidently 
I'd been spraying it around pretty g«)od 
that year, because that broke the camel's 
back. .Mr. Yawkey fined me 55.000, sec- 
ond only to Babe Ruth's in the history 
of that kind of baseball punishment. I 
apologized. I said I was especially sorry 
aboul the S5.000 it was going to cost me. 
(Actually. Mr. Yawkey never did take it 
out of my pay. He kept me hanging for a 
while, then he said. "Aw. led. we don't 
want your money 

The next day the papers were writing 
that I ought to quit baseball. I think 
they felt they finally had me on the ropes 
by then. They really poured it to me. It 
wa.s awful. Thai nighi we were playmg 
Baltimore. It was family night in Bos- 
ton, another big crowd, and everybody 
was in for the kill. All the TV people 
and the writers, even the ones from New 
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York and Dclroii. were there saying, 
probabi)' hoping. ■They')) nai) VVi})ja;ns 
to the crobs tonight,” meaning the tans. 
\N'ell, the greatest reception 1 ever got 
was that night when I came to home 
plate. WiihiUJl question, the greatest re- 
ception I ever got. I said to myself right 
then and there, ''Boy, these fans are for 
me. They're showing these lousy writ- 
ers. and they’re showing iiie.” hrom that 
day on I was convinced. 1 knew I had 
played for the greatest fans in basebail. 
And It just so happened that I hit the 
home run that won the game in tlic ninth 
inning. When J cro,s.sed home plate ! 
made a big display of clapping my hand 
over my niouth. 

That was the end of the spitting. I let 
loose one in Kansas City one night, but 
that was an afterthought. That .same year 
I accidentally Hipped a bat into the stands 
and hit Joe Cronin's housekeeper in the 
head. The bat had too much stick-um 
on It. and 1 was so mad over striking 
out I tried to throw it away hard, but it 
stuck to my hands and Hipped into the 
air It was certainly unintentional, and 
the lady was just a queen about it. I felt 
awful. When I went to see her in the first- 
aid room the blood was running down 
her head, but she just smiled and said, 
■'Don't worry, Ted. 1 know you didn't 
mean il.” A real little queen. 

But I am damn sure 1 would never 
spit at those fans again. The Boston fans 
were the best. What I hadn't realized be- 
fore was that they enjoyed being inti- 
mate with me, in that small bail park 
where they were right on lop of the play. 
Too many cases prove the point, f'or ex- 
ample. the day I went to Korea and 
they all joined hands in the park and 
sang farewell to me; the day I came 
back; the ovations 1 always got. and 
the crowds that would wan around af- 
ter the games for me, I was. in the final 
analysis, the darling of the fans of Bos- 
ton. I am sorry I was late finding out, 
but I'm glad ) did find it out. 

Just this last spring in Ocala one of 
the Red Sox minor league players .said 
to me, "You know, my dad used to be 
out there in left field when you played, 
and he used to boo the hell out of you. 
He used to go out there and have a few 
beers, and he'd really have fun giving 
you the old raspberry. But you know.” 
he said, "my old man liked you." I had 
to smile. ■■Well, you tell the old rascal 
I'd like to have a talk with him." I said. 
The kid said. ■‘Well, he's dead now.” 


The thing that writers like Huck Fin- 
nigan Jtepi harping on until ihc day they 
died and probably the thing that hurl 
me most because it was so unfair was 
that, as one of them wrote, in the "lO 
most imporlaiit games of his life. SS'il- 
liams hit .232." In capsule: the .200 in 
the World Senes, .seven games; 1 for 4 
against Cleveland in the playoff for the 
pennant in I94S. and I for 3 and 0 for 2 
against the Yankees in 1949. when we lost 
a one-game lead with (wo games to play. 
In those last two I walked twice each 
game. That was against Allic Reynolds 
and Vic Ra.schi. two pretty fair piichers. 
I put one right up against the damn fence 
the lust day, but it was caught. 


W ell, you can take any 10 games you 
want out of a guy's career and pick 
his record apart if that's how you want to 
judge him. But if you're fair, you've got 
to say in the end. “The guy played 22 
years. And there were a lot of games 
where he <//V/come through." They don't 
talk about the lime the Yankees came 
into Boston in 1948, one game back, and 
I beat Tommy Byrne the first day w'ith a 
two-run home run and knocked them out 
of the race. They don't talk about going 6 
for 8 when wc won our last three to force 
the playoff with Cleveland. They don't 
talk about the 11-game winning streak 
wc went on in the last three weeks of 1949 
to take the lead, and I won four of the 
games with homers off Hal Newhouscr. 
Steve Gromek. Reynolds and F.ddic Lo- 
pat I led the league four limes in RBIs m 
those years when we were in the pen- 
nant races. I led six times m runs scored. 
I think if you'll check you'll (iiul tliat 
no batter who ever played this game 
had a better on-base percentage than 
Ted Williams. To space all that out so 
that, as the Egans would say, I helped 
only my own average would have been 
a damn miracle of self-service. 

Egan was great for this. One day in De- 
troit. 1 think It was 1955. we were be- 
hind 4 3 ill the ninth inning and I struck 
out with the tying and winning runs on 
base. Before the score was up Egan had 
tired off the most vicious thing you've 
ever read. I got the paper in the mail 
the next morning in Detroit. (1 always 
kepi up W'ith my critics.) "Typical Wil- 
liams. never hits 'em when we need 'em. 
yow, yow, yow.” You would have 
thought I was the first man who ever 
struck out with the bases loaded. 


The very next day we’re losing again. 
3 t). and it's the ninlh inning and damn 
if we don't get three men on. two away, 
and I'm up. All I could think of wa.s 
Egan. It seemed I always had something 
like that to goad me on. They brought 
in a lefthander. Al Aber. He had a side- 
arm. kind of crossfire delivery. Well. 1 
got him to 2 and 0 and I hit a home 
run to win the game. That didn't pul 
an end to Egan for good, of course, be- 
cause he coufd always be illogical, but 
the reason I bring it up is that nohody 
can do it all the time. 

Then they would say I look loo many 
bases on balls, and they'd quote some- 
body like Ty Cobb. "Williams secs more 
of the hall than any man alive, but he de- 
mands a perfect pitch. He takes too many 
bases on balls." 1 have two arguments 
for that. The best years I had for driv- 
ing in runs were when I had Joe Cronin 
hitting behind me. my first years, and 
when I had Vern Stephens hitting be- 
hind me. No pitcher was going to walk 
me, boy, to pilch to Cronin or Stephens. 
I had opportunities unlimited. I had oth- 
er good hitters behind me .some years, 
like Rudy York and Bobby Doerr. but 
the pitchers worked around me even with 
them, and in other years, when the Red 
Sox lineup wasn't exactly murderers' 
row, they often just fiat out walked me. 
I set a league record m 1957 for inten- 
tional walks. 

All right, so Cobh and a couple of oth- 
ers said I took too many close pitches, 
"begging walks," that I should have gone 
for the close pitch when wc were be- 
hind and needed runs. My argument is, 
to be a good hitter you've got to get a 
good ball to hit. It's the lirsi rule in the 
book. Now-, if I'm a real dangerous hit- 
ter and they're pitching me cutely, a 
little outside, a little low. a Itair inside. 
I'm not going to get that ball I can 
really hit. I'll have to hue at stuff that 
is out of my happy zone. Out there, 
now, I'm lull a .344 hitter, I might be 
only a .250 hitter. My argument is. if 
the guy behind me is. say. a .300 hitter 
and, having walked me. they have to 
pitch to him. they'll probably have to 
get in his happy zone, his .300 zone. A 
good hitter, I believe, can hit a ball that 
is over the plate three times better than 
a great hitter can hit a questionable ball 
that is not in the strike zone. 

Eortunaiely. of course, pitchers still 
make enough slips or get in situations 
where they can't walk you. and a guy 
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J«hn P Greenliouse of Del Mar, California, at the C. S. Naval Oci-anouraphic T.'wcr. k an cxiiUiralmn (jeophj'Sicitit 



“Look, I’m just starting a career in oceanography 
Life insurance will have to wait!” 


"But a MON Y man showed me how I could protect my wife and still meet our everyday extiensesl' 



John P. Greenhouse talks it over 
with MONY man Wall PleKi'l- 


■■ ’Figure it out for yourself.’ 1 
told MO.N’Y man Walt Plcgcl. 
’My wife and I not only have the 
expenses of any young married 
couple starting out, but I'm sav- 
ing to go back to graduate 
school, too. I’m afraid life insur- 
ance will have to wait.' 

"Well, Walt did figure it out. 
I'rom my angle, too. And he 
came up with a plan we could 
afford that was perfectly suited 
to our particular needs. It was a 
policy that would both protect 


my wife and build up a nice sum 
of cash. too. 

"Walt said that life insurance 
was the surest way to put money 
aside, and I've found he was 
absolutely right. He's helped to 
give us a wonderful feeling of 
security. 

"Even though his office is 60 
miles from our home, he visits 
us regularly to review our insur- 
ance program. No wonder I'm 
happy to refer Walt and MONY 
to our friends.” 


><)» can count on scjvicc like this 
from the MOW man near you... 
thoroughly professional guidance 
on your personal life and health 
insurance . . . on group medical, 
pension and profit sharing plans. 

M©NY 

MUTUAi. OF NEW VORK 

Firstpolifyissuf»lFebruaryl.lR43. 
marking the besinninK of mutual IOC 
life insurance as It isknown today. 1^3 
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That's my 
pop! 


That's DAD'S! Root Beer 
that really tastes like Root Beer 
should, loaded with rich foamy 
flavor, For mealtime, party 
time or thirst time — next time 
make the move to DAD'S 
Root Beer and you. too, 
will say "That's MY Pop" 

. . - That's DAD'S! 


What! 

You still don’t 
own any 
mutual funds? 


Invfjlmenl Ccmpany Institutr, 61 Broadway, N.Y. 


like me winds up averaging .344. But 
the greatest hitler in the world can't hit 
had balls well. You've got to gel a good 
ball. Once you start going for the pilch 
an inch off, the next time that pitcher 
will throw It two inches off. then three, 
and before you know it you’re hitting 
-250- 1 never gave pitchers that luxury. 
As a result they walked me more than 
100 times a season for nine of the 19 
years I was in the big leagues. 

In 194H and 1949, with Stephens be- 
hind me. my two-year total of at bats 
was more than in any two years after 
the war. Stephens was at the top of his 
game, and 1 had a couple of hellish hit- 
ters in front of me. Dom DiMaggio and 
Johnny Pesky. We had a great thing 
going. In 1949 Stephens and I each drove 
in 159 runs. Nobody has driven in that 
many runs in either league since, I re- 
member being bothered because the writ- 
ers had been writing about this ‘‘feud" 
with Stephens. Just for spite, wc decid- 
ed to never shake hands in public view. 
Any applause we had for each other 
was confined to the dugoul. Anyway, 
during the last game of the season I 
was on second and Vern hit a blue dar- 
ter into left field, a base hit. Ordinarily 
I would have scored, but the ball was 
hit so hard right at the fielder I had to 
hold at third. That bothered me because 
1 felt some people might think I should 
have gone home and Stephens should 
have led for the season in RBIs. But 
he'd do that. Stephens, hit those vicious 
line drives. He was a little guy. No- 
body booed. 


T he other thing the writers alMuys 
harped on was that 1 wasn't a team 
man. This had to hurt me. But you can 
say anything you want about the game 
of baseball, it’s an individual game first, 
and it's impossible for me to help you 
field the ball or for me to hit the ball for 
you. The best thing I can do for you is 
give encouragement- I can't do your job. 

I remember one year when the Yan- 
kees had won the pennant — which they 
always seemed to be doing and Gil Mc- 
Dougald had had a great season. I was 
in Boston to sign my contract, and a 
press conference had been set up. I usu- 
ally took those opportunities to straight- 
en somebody out. One of the writers 
said, “Why don’t we win more, don't 
we have a leader?’’ 1 said, “Well 1 don't 
know. I think pitching is important, hit- 
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liny is importanl. rteldiny is important. 
l think balance on the club is impor- 
lani. What do you mean by ’leader'?” 
He said. "Well, someone like the Yan- 
kees have. Someone like McDougald." 
Probably a damn Irish writer out of Bo.s- 
ton. I said, "Tell me why you think 
McDougald's the leader on that club." 
He said. "Well. «ce. the pitcher gets in 
trouble, McDougald goes in there and 
starts talking to him. settling him down. 
He's i’ltimiuiii to that club." 1 said. 
"Yeah, you think so. eh? You know 
the real reason he went in there? I’rob- 
ably because Casey Stengel rubbed an 
earlobe or picked his nose to signal for 
McDougald to get out to that mound 
and slow that son of a gun down until 
he could get another pitcher warmed 
up." That ended that. 

The 1948, '49. '50 Boston Red Sox 
were fine teams but we didn't win the pen- 
nant. and I feel doubly bad about that 
because of Joe McCarthy, He finally quit 
during the '50 season. 1 think out of his 
own extreme disappointment. But Bos- 
ton people forget that there were three 
or four other good clubs in those days. 
Cleveland and Detroit had excellent 
pitching. When they talk today about 
the great Yankee teams of all time, they 
always mention 1947 through 1950. and 
we played them just about even over 
that span. They were always j-u-s-t a lit- 
tle better on the road. But for me Joe 
McCarthy made those years memorable. 

•McCarthy was hired in 1948 to man- 
age the club. He'd been the Yankee boss. 
A tough guy. a disciplinarian. Strict cur- 
fews. no poker playing, watch your step. 
Boy. the writers saw trouble ahead for 
me. McCarthy was m///v going to 
straighten out Williams. I remember 
reading about it and saying to myself. 
"Gee. this is the end. This is the end 
for me in Boston." Well, the first thing 
they didn’t realize was how much my atti- 
tude had changed from the prewar years. 

I was a lot more serious. I wanted to 
make money, 1 was giww to make big 
money, big contracts coming up. And I 
know now they didn't know McCarthy. 
They pul it to him: What about Wil- 
liams? And straight off he said, "If I 
can't get along with a .400 hitter, it'll 
be /ny fault.” 

So we got down to spring training, 
and his rule with the Yankees had been 
that players wear ties in the dining room. 
All 1 had ever worn were sport shirts. 1 
didn't want to wear a tie, I didn't w-ant 
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Guess 
wno stole 
theshowat 
the Open 


(heh, heh, heh. 

The Bandit 
struck 
again) 

Looks like the ball they're calling The 
Bandit was everywhere at Rochester. 

See for yourself: Played Titleist — 64. 

Played 2nd ball — 27. And remember: 

Though nobody's paid to play Titleist, more 
top golfers play it than any other ball — because it pays off 
in extra distance. That little built-in advantage that makes 
the big difference when you add it all up on the 18th green. 
Titleist. The Bandit. The ball to play when you're out 
to steal the show. 


ACUSHNET &OI-F ECauiF>MENT 
Sold thru golf course pro shops only 
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100 Pipers. 
Howdoesthat 
sound? 





(ITCH 

. aoTTteP 0 
SCOTt^ 



It sounds like 
something in 
an ancient 
Celtic Ballad. 

Like a 

smooth, gentle 
Highland Scotch. 
Like great. 


Seagram’s 100 Pipers Scotch Whisky 

Every drop bottled in Scotland at 86 proof. Blended Scotch Whisky, Imported by Seagram Distillers Co , N Y.’L 


to dress up. That first night in spring 
training I ate in my room, and when 
Joe McCarthy came into the dining 
room, with all the writers around, he 
was wearing the biggest, gayest sport 
shirt you ever saw. 

hrom the beginning there was an at- 
mosphere around McCarthy's ball club 
that we had never known before or since. 
-Ml managers arc serious, all managers 
have rules, all managers have a way of 
doing things. But McCarthy was the 
complete manager. You could sense that 
something extra, that completely busi- 
nesslike attitude. Me was lor the play- 
ers. but ho didn’t play big favorites. His 
pets were the lesser guys, the guys he 
could make examples of. He wasn't wor- 
ried about the press. He knew how to 
get his message over. Here was a dis- 
ciplinarian who probably had fewer dis- 
cipline problems than anybody. 

McCarthy was never big for conver- 
sation w ith players, and. except for Cro- 
nin, I never had much to say to man- 
agers. I remember McCarthy would sit 
at the end of the bench, and I’d come 
back to the dugout after really ripping 
one. He’d say in a kind of monotone, 
looking straight ahead. "If I could hit 
like you I’d play for nothing. I’d play 
this game for nothing." 

In ihose years I was always last to 
leave the park. I’d sit around after a 
game, weighing my bats, fooling with 
my glove, checking out new shi>cs. see- 
ing how many pounds I’d lost, check- 
ing my uniforms. I must have hated to 
leave. After wc lost to Cleveland in the 
playoff for the I94S pennanl 1 was in 
there a long time, so down, feeling blue, 
f-. very body was gening organi7ed, getting 
dressed, end ofihe season, goodhy, good- 
by. and I was just hanging around with 
my sweat shirt .still on. l-‘inally I show- 
ered and dressed and was walking 
through the training room wlien 1 heard 
ihis voice behind me. "Well, we fooled 
’em. didn’t wc’?" It was McCarthy. 
"What do you mean. Joe'.'" “Well, they 
said you and 1 couldn’t gci along, but 
wc got along pretty good, didn’t wc’.’" I 
said, "Yeah, we did, Joe." Joe McCar- 
thy was something special. 1 loved Joe 
McCarthy. 


NEXT WEEK 

A Marine pilni in Korea, Williaiin tells of 
a fiery crash, his Iriumphani return to the 
Red Sox and a beautiful end to a career. 
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Armstrong has a new cool tirc-a wide track made with 
fiberglass.lt may look fat, but it’s as tough as nails and 
can give you over 40,000 miles of safe driving. 



Ever .since they were 
introduced a few years 
ago. wide track tires 
have been the hottest 
things going. 

Why not. They 
corner beautifiiily. They 
hug the road like a bear. 

And they look like some- 
thing else. 

The only problem has 
been that some of them don’t 
wear as well as regular-shaped 
tires. 

Now Armstrong introduces 
Fatso, a wide track made with 
fiber glass. A w ide track that lasts 
a long, longtime. 

Fatso is really built. Underneath 
his thick rubber hide, and above his nylon 
cords, he’s got two belts of fiber gla.ss that help 
keep the tread firm and tough. 

fA firm, tough tread means less abrasion, less 


scuffing and squirming of 
rubber against the road. In 
short, it means a cooler lire.) 

Wc tested Fatso for 
hundreds of thousands of 
miles against other makes, 
and were happy to report he 
came out on top in all areas of 
performance: cornering, trac- 
tion, braking, and of course, 
mileage. 

Fatso resists heat at high 
speeds. He virtually eliminates 
blowouts. And he can give you 
over 40.000 miles of wear. 

Fatso. A tough cookie, available 
only at your Armstrong dealer. He’s in 
the Yellow' Pages. 

The Armstrong Rubber Company, 
West Haven. Connecticut: Des Moines. Iowa; 
Natchez. Missis- A 

sippi Hanford Mil Ifid I IfUriU 

California. Cool tires made with fiber glass 


® 1968 The Armstrong Rubber Company 


Long before the emergence of Pop art. Wayne Thiebaud was noted for his 
paintings of common objects, notably pies, banana splits. Yo-Yos. lipsticks 
and hot dogs. Last year Artist Thiebaud traveled to Wimbledon to observe 
that august tennis tournament On the following pages are his impressions 
—a ball lying on the grass, the outside courts at Wimbledon before the 
day's matches have begun, a female contestant toweling herself off as she 
changes courts between games and the silver cup emblematic of victory. 

A BaU at Wimbledon 










'Wimblsdon ramimifd 


For Tigers 
and 
Rabbits, 
Rules Are 
Rules 


Whai ciiji one icM j sirungcr 4 : 01 ) 11 ; 10 
Wimbledon for the lirsi linic? Fven nosv 
aflcr 40 years of rounding the tree-lined 
bend atop the hill and seeing that green, 
triangular oasis cupped in the gently 
sloping valley. I am excited by the \ie\\. 
Monster red London buses shuttle be- 
ivseen the club and raiKvay stations, 
crawling incongruously through the 
prosperous residential approaches, 
bringing a inishniash of spectators. ofTi- 
cials and others to do with the tourna- 
ment. Ticket touts pester all but the most 
purpo.st'fuJ from the bus stop to the en- 
trance gate. If you have a colored ticket 
or a badge, you may pass through that 
gate, but never before midday. Wilhelm 
Bimgert, wanting a practice session be- 
fore his linals match against John New- 
combe last year, was unable to break 
this rule. Jaroslav Drobny and 1. among 
others, have in the past been embar- 
rassingly refused pwrinission without our 
badges, even though our faces weix: fa- 
miliar to the guards. At Wimbledon rules 
are rules for tigers and rabbits alike. 

Once within the iron gates, the broad 
walk lies before you. It is always good 
to amble along the walk, meeting and 
greeting friends, some unseen for 20 
years. Progress is slow because the walk 
is jammed w ith people, among them pro- 
gram sellers and ice-cream vendors— of- 
icnlimes junior players who were un- 
successful in gaining a spot in the tour- 
nament. You will also sec schoolgirls 
scrambling for pictures of the players, 
matrons tilling bags with far too many 
candies from the hcip-yourscif counters, 
tennis expcrl.s siudying the scoreboard 
and players conferring seriously with 
tournament promoters Irom all over the 
world- At the cast end of the walk are 
the tea lawns, where you can eat the 
strawberries and cream for which Wim- 
bledon is famous. Nearby is the exclu- 
sive members’ entrance, and around it 
loiter celebrity spotters. Perhaps they will 
see a movie star or maybe Princess Ma- 
rina, the club president, who succeeded 
the late Queen Mary. W'imbledon has 
enjoyed regular royal patronage ever 
sjnee the late King George V. ihen Prince 


ofWalcs. paidhisrirsl visit loihccbampi- 
onships in 1^07 and later donated the 
cup received annually by the win- 
ner of the men's singlcs. 

The 13 grass courts that support the 
famous center court and its 7.000-scai 
sister, court one. can be reached by as- 
phalt paths that crisscross betw’cen them. 
Ii was on these courts as a fan, then a 
competitor and linally as a writer that 
I first caught glimpses of such players 
as bred Perry. IJon Budge. Ken Rose- 
wall. Chuck McKinley and Billie Jean 
King Uu'xt pagf). Take a careful look 
at the players battling there now. l*cr- 
haps someone will one day be as well 
know'P. 

Promotion from the outer courts to 
the enclosed court one and then into 
the historic center court itself is only 
for a favored few, Hemmed in by an 
oval of 15,000 intent faces, one experi- 
ences an eerie mixture of loneliness and 
oppression. Amplified clonks accompa- 
ny each stroke, and cameras click with 
each diving volley. Many players wilt 
beneath the prc-ssure. but few fail to em- 
brace a subsequent inspiration that lifts 
them to new- heights. Indeed, some wish 
never again to play on any other court. 

When the day is done, it is good to 
enjoy a slowly sipped gin and tonic at 
the clubhouse. Chats with lifelong friends 
at the vast middle-Saturday cocktail par- 
ly become the focus of one's fortnight. 
Martial music from the Guards's band 
in the corner merges with Field Mar- 
shal Montgomery's predictions of who 
is likely to win. Jean Borotra expounds 
on the auibori/ed pJayer--i.s he really 
going to be 70'.’ Was it truly 1924 when 
he won the singles.' It docs not seem 
that long ago. 

This year begins the Open era and 
Wimbledon moves on. Its standards 
are supreme, and as long as they con- 
tinue so it will make little dilTercncc 
how the world designates those who 
compete — amateur, professional, autho- 
ri/cd player or player- for it is the 
secret of the place that it demands 
and pulls the best out of everyone. 

- C. M. Jo.NKS 
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Center Court Is Her Domain 


Billie Jean King has been queen of 
Wimbledon for two years. Although 
she says she would drop tennis if 
her husband Insisted, she hopes 
she will someday be recognized as 
the best woman player of her time 
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Ahis is the way it will be next Tues- 
day at Wimbledon’s All England Lawn 
Tennis and Croquet Club. Billie Jean 
Moffitt King, 24, of Long Beach and 
Berkeley, Calif, will step onto center 
court for her first match to open the tradi- 
tional Ladies’ Day program, an honor 
reserved for the defending champion. 
That day, and for the rest of the cham- 
pionships, she will peer out from be- 
hind rhinestone-rimmed glasses (hat pro- 
tect her 20 -'400 eyes from legal blind- 
ness. She won’t be thinking about her 
lazy thyroid or her finicky colon, which 
have prompted doctors to suggest she 
get plenty of sleep and no tension, or 
even about the $80,000 contract she re- 
ceived for turning professional earlier 
this spring. 

What she will be thinking about is win- 
ning. She will serve and volley well, and 
she will hit winners off both her fore- 
hand and backhand. And she will ex- 
hort herself by slapping her thighs, 
squinching up her nose and uttering 
things like. "You idiot!” "Hit the hall, 
you big chicken." ‘Move your feet,” 
and ‘‘Get down, you fat little thing.” 
(Billie Jean is 5' 6" tall and weighs 140 
pounds, which does not make her fat. 
but then she wouldn't be mrstaken for 
Twiggy either.) And maybe if she really 
is moved to bigger and better verbosity 
she will shout. "I’canul butter and jel- 
ly!” as an errant forehand slides over 
the baseline. Wimbledon fans will still 
love her. despite the snickers, as they 
loved another American named John 
Hennessey, who, not being familiar with 
the niceties of royal protix;ol. tipped his 
racket and said, ‘‘Hiya. Queen.” when 
the regal Queen Mary entered the Roy- 
al Box during the 1928 championships. 

Eleven days later Billie Jean will prob- 

ahly uln Winiblcdon, in Iht process put> 

ting down the strongest field ever as- 
sembled for the tournament. She will 
have her third straight Wimbledon ti- 
tle, something last accomplished by 
Maureen Connolly in 1952-54. And most 
important, she will take her rightful place 
beside Suzanne Lenglen, Helen Wills 
Moody and Little Mo herself. 

Larry King, a law student at Berkeley, 
has become accustomed to signing auto- 
graph requests as ' Mr. Billie Jean King " 


Bui fora lot of reasons nobody will 
be really quite able to accept that, and 
this is something that bothers Billie Jean. 
She is not egoistic about it. just curi- 
ous. "I don’t know what it is,” she said. 
■‘Even people close to me just don't be- 
lieve I'm all that good." There wa.s a 
time when even Bille Jean didn’t be- 
lieve she was all that good. In Septem- 
ber 1964, just a few credit hours away 
from a Los Angeles State College de- 
gree, she suddenly crated up her text- 
books. left behind her fiance and her 
family and headed for Australia and 
three months of tennis lessons. There 
was nothing too peculiar about this, ex- 
cept that Billie Jean was already one of 
’.he world’s ranking players and had cap- 
tivated tennis audiences everywhere. 
Now she wanted to turn her whole game 
inside out, because she still stood one 
cranky forehand and a good service away 
from the major championships — and 
recognized greatness. 

Billie Jean did not go quietly. To all 
who asked she said, "I am leaving to be- 
come the No. 1 player in the world, 
and I can’t do that and go to school at 
the same time," which is not the sort of 
thing one generally announces from the 
pro .shop roof. .A.s Maureen Connolly 
Brinker. who was a fair player in her 
day, said. “To do what she did was 
quite a brave step on her part,” 

"1 was seared," Billie Jean said re- 
cently of that decision. "Terrified. It's 
had enough when you say to yourself 
you’re going to be No. 1. but when you 
fc// people, wow. You suddenly feel may- 
be you haven’t got it. When you ask 
anybody if they want to be No. 1— win 
Wimbledon or something like that they 
naturally say 'yes.' But they don't really 
know what it’s like, and when they don't 
msK? U) il ? awful." 

But she believed m herself, and so 
did Robert Mitchell, a Melbourne ten- 
nis philanthropist who financed her three 
months Down Under as he had earlier 
helped Australians Roy Emerson and 
Margaret Smith. More important. Mcr- 
vyn Rose, the former Aussie Davis Cup 
player also believed in her and offered 
to coach her. What it was like was eight 
hours a day under Rose’s tutelage, when 
she wasn't playing in various tourna- 
ments, mainly working on her flamboy- 
ant forehand (more top spin for more 


control), her service (more slice for more 
power and variety) and her court siral- 
egy- 

"Ai the end of each day I was phys- 
ically and mentally exhausted." Billie 
Jean said. " I he whole thing was very 
discouraging. 1 would douhle-lault 15 
times a match with that new service and 
lose tojusi about everybody. E’coplc told 
me. ’Go back to your old game. You 
can win with it.' But Merv convinced 
me my game would be better." 

At the end of that Australian sum- 
mer Billie Jean's game was better, and 
instead of winning a tournament one 
week and losing to an unranked junior 
the next, she proceeded to bomb just 
about everybody with great regularity. 
The real test came later in 1965. at the 
U.S. Nationals in Forest Hills, N.Y. 
In the finals she met an old nemesis. Mar- 
garet Smith, at the time the world's top- 
ranked woman player. Billie Jean built 5- 
3 leads in both sets before losing, but 
no matter. "After the match Margaret 
told me that was the best she had ever 
played," Billie Jean said, "and right then 
I knew I had it." 

Until then Billie Jean was just an- 
other promising youngster, whose claw- 
ing and gutty style of play earned her 
the nicknames "Little Miss Moffitt" and 
■ 'Jilly Bean" and the reputation of a live- 
ly firecracker who liked to go around 
beating hell out of her elders. 

The one match that had given her 
this reputation was. of course, her vic- 
tory over the same Margaret Smith at 
Wimbledon in 1962. Smith was top-seed- 
ed; Billie Jean not seeded at all. Their 
second-round match went late into the 
third set with Smith serving for the nmieh 
at 5-3. 30-15. Billie Jean remembers say- 
ing something epigrammatic to herself 
like. "If you're gonna do anything you'd 
better do it now." She did. The shot 
was a real live all-or-nothing backhand 
down the line, which caught Smith with 
her racket down. 

Smith was finished, except three games 
later with Billie Jean now serving for 
the malchat6 5.40- love, BillieJeandou- 
blc-faulicd. Then a bad call moved the 
score to 40- 30. "rve never been so ner- 
vous." she said- "When 1 went back to 
serve I believe my knees were actually 
knocking." She got her first service in, 
then faded a backhand volley down the 
conimueti 
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Stereo 8 Certrldge Tepe— A Whole New Listening Experience 

Here’s what started today’s revolution in listening— the RCA Stereo 8 
Cartridge Tape. You simply push it into a player and breathtaldng stereo 
happens. In your car, in your home . . . anywhiWe I Plays up to SO uninter- 
rupted minutes of music you want to hear. Choose from more than 700 
RCA cartridges by such stars as Peter Nero. Jefferson Airplane and 
Harry Beiafonte, among many others. Join the Stereo 8 movement nowl 

■■ MM Stereo 8 
I mSp# I Cartridgelapes 


Wimbledon eomwutd 

line to win the point and match and 
the hearts of the Wimbledon crowd. 

Now things arc different. She has two 
Wimbledon titles and one victory at f-or- 
cst llilLs. as well as just about cvery- 
ihing else it is possible to wm. She is no 
longer an underdog, but an established 
star. Therein lies the rub. 

"tversbodv likes an underdog." Bil- 
lie Jean said. "I ven at ^^lmbledon 
thcv'rc less with me now than they were 
in 1962. They like >oung. talented peo- 
ple. and now ihc> like Rosie Casals. 
Ciee/. It's so strange. I can sec every- 
thing that happened to me happening 
to her all over again. Ma>be I'm get- 
ting old. 

'■[ don't think I've changed much. 
Bui 1 do things mnv and people nudge 
each other and snicker and say. 'Isn’t 
that quaint’.’' Well, I've always been like 
that. People don't understand." 

Billie Jean's supremacy will be tested 
at Wimbledon by three old rivals. Mar- 
garet Smith Court and Manu Bueno, 
both of whom are in the midst of come- 
backs alter long lay<>ffs. and by Nancy 
Richey, whti has now beaten Rif/ie Jean 
twice in a row, most recently in the 
I rcnch championships two weeks ago. 
None of the three are convinced Billie 
Jean is unbeatable, even on the l‘a.si grass 
of W imbiedoii. Bueno. 29. whom Billic 
Jean defeated in the 1966 Wimbledon 
linal. said. “1 do not wish to and can- 
not declare I am the world's best play- 
er. or lhal my own technique is superi- 
or. But if I didn't think 1 played better 
It would not be worthwhile competing. 
We shall play and we shall sec." 

Court. 27, was a hit softer, but not 
much. "Over the past seven years I’ve 
played her many times, but I wouldn't 
.say I had some of my best matches 
against her somehow the excitement of 
a game with. say. Bueno, was lacking. I 
didn't pick up a racket for 16 months be- 
fore playing against her last winter [King 
defeated Court for the Australian title 
in January], so I cannot make any com- 
parison or analysis of our games be- 
cause 1 was not in peak form." 

For the defense Maureen Connolly 
herself says bluntly. "Billie Jean just has 
to rate as the ultimate. What she has is 
that rare ability to rise to the necessary 
pressure threshold and slay there for the 
big ones those moments when it's 30- 
all and you’ve missed the first serve and 
have to get the second one in. Billic can 
get It in. She gets to that finely honed 
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poinl. all luned up like a Ferrari, and 
she can play al ihai level as long as it's 
necessary. 

“Ann Haydon Jones always gives her 
a tough match, but it’s that big tourna- 
ment edge that gives Billie the advantage. 
Margaret Court can be a great power 
player; Maria Bueno has the classic tech- 
nique. Those three and Rosie Casals are 
real tough and have shared a lot of ti- 
tles between them. But Billie's a great 
champion, and it means something to 
have come up through that pack." 

And when you get there? "When 
you're going for the top you think that 
when you get there you'll be able to 
reach out and know more people — help 
them," Billie Jean said. "But it doesn't 
work that way. They isolate you. 1 want 
to write a hook and tell people what 
I'm really like, not just what they see 
on the court. Everybody thinks I'm 
tough and flaky. I'm not. am !?” 

Her friends might not think so, but 
the U.S. Lawn Tennis Association, that 
group of crusty establishmcntarians 
which runs tennis in this country, might 
be more inclined to agree. 

First, in her early career she played 
in tennis shorts, instead of a dress, which 
shocked people right there. Then she 
chose to come up through the ranks as 
a Public Parks player in Long Beach, 
and to the Southern California e.stab- 
lishment, especially Perry T. Jones, who 
ran the whole Southern California show, 
that was heresy. "Jones didn’t actually 
hurt me." Billie Jean said, "but then he 
didn't help me very much either." 

All of this was mild, however, com- 
pared to what she said when she did 
reach a degree of prominence. An in- 
cessant chatterbox — she will talk with 
anybody who will listen, whether it is 
during a game of darts in a London 
pub or just wandering through the stands 
after a match — she has leveled a whole 
bevy of blasts against the USLTA, things 
like; 

• "They should throw out the whole 
bunch of them and start over again." 

• "I made my living as an amateur ten- 
nis player. Now that I'm a pro I just 
make more money, that's all." 

• "The one place 1 hate is Forest Hills. 
The officials — 1 don't know what it is — 
they seem to sit back and gloat when 
you lose, like they want you to lose." 

Billie Jean has had no love for Forest 
Hills since 1966, when she learned that 
the umpire for her second-round match 

continued 



Give summer the air in the light and breezy comfort of this IN'N OUTER. Perfect 
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was to be Al Bumann, the Texas offi- 
cial who argued the USLTA into re- 
versing itself and letting Nancy Richey 
share the country's No. 1 ranking with 
her. Failing in an attempt to get an- 
other umpire, Billie Jean became pet- 
ulant, hit every shot as hard as she could 
and blew the match. It was not her fin- 
est hour. 

Donna Floyd Kales, a close friend of 
BJIJic Jean’s and former Federation Cup 
captain, said, “Amateur officials arc of- 
ten annoyed by her siaicmcnis, hut they 
also realize she is a great drawing card. 
She can afford to say those things — 
she’s No. 1. Billie Jean is still very im- 
mature in many ways, and she ends up 
boxing herself in by making impulsive 
and poorly considered statements. Hope- 
fully they will do more good than harm 
in the long run. Her husband has been 
a great steadying influence over the past 
two or three years.’’ 

Her husband is Larry King, a polite, 
confident and self-effacing young man. 
who has got to win some award for pa- 


tience under adversity. They met in the 
fall of 1962 at L.A. State, started going 
together the following spring and were 
married in October 1965. Though things 
have worked out well after 2>A years 
they still hold hands like high school se- 
niors — their marriage was not exactly 
one of convenience. First, Larry is a 
year younger than Billie Jean; second, 
at the lime of their marriage he still 
had a year of undergraduate work and 
three years of law school to look for- 
ward to: and third, with Billie Jean on 
the world tennis circuit, they hardly gel 
to see each other. And when they do 
it's usually across a desk at the Uni- 
versity of California law school library — 
he studying torts, precedents and al! that; 
she knitting or reading Oscar Lewis. And 
despite that hefty $80,000 pro contract 
Larry still works at the Delta Phi Ep- 
silon sorority house as a waiter to help 
pay the bills. 

“It’s probably better we're apart so 
often,” Billie Jean said. “When we are 
together wc just enjoy each other so 


much, not much law gels read and I 
don’t get much practice in.” 

Being the husband of a famous wom- 
an athlete diws have its moments. Larry 
still occasionally gets asked for his au- 
tograph, which he dutifully signs as "Mr. 
Billie Jean King.” 

“1 don’t gel put on too much any- 
more, though,” he said. “The guys at 
the law school still can't believe it, but 
I think most of them are envious — or 
think I’m crazy." 

Hut all Billie Jean says is, ’Tve told 
him if he ever wants me to quit, just 
say so. It’s hard to stop, and it will be 
for me. But if he had said that 2Vi years 
ago I would have quit. 

“When wc were married Larry said 
it’s a shame when people don't use their 
talent. I agree. I think it’s the worst 
thing in the world." 

That talent should take her to her 
third straight Wimbledon title. Maybe 
then Billie Jean King, the perpetual 
underdog, will get the recognition she 
deserves. emd 
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You don’t want to be bugged about life insurance. 
It^ something you can live without. 


But could your family? 



Who wouldn't like to be building a 
nest egg if he could afford to? 

But who can afford to when he’s 
got a growing family to protect? 
The answer is— you can. You can 
with the same insurance you 
use to protect your family; 
Prudential's 2-Way Protection. 
Prudential's 2-Way Protection can 
make sure your farnily doesn't 
lose everything if they lose you. 

It could guarantee them a check 
every month to help them keep on 
living the way you want them to. 
And, when your family is grown 
and doesn't need protecting, 
Prudential's 2-Way Protection 


switches over and protects you. 
Through the years it builds a cash 
reserve (hat can be used to 
provide a monthly retirement 
check you can't outlive. 

Big question is— can you afford it? 
You can— as your Prudential man 
will be happy to show you. When It 
comes to helping you get "double" 
protection from every insurance 
dollar, Prudential understands. 


BASEBALL FILM FOR GROUPS; 

•'The Name 01 The Game Is,. BASEBALL." 
a 28-minijte full color film te.ituring 
major league stars and little leaguers. 

To arrange free showings, see your Pru 
agent. Or, write Prudential. Bo* 36, 
Newark, N. J. 07101. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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Tiny pocket-size lets you 
carry day-long protection 
wherever you go. 
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HORSE SHOWS / Alice Higgins 


Got an 
old coach in 
your barn? 


The man whn has c\ci> thing need iu>l 
* despair. A suitably expensive hobby 
has again become fashionable. Thai old 
sport of driving a horse or. belter still, 
four of them, is enjoying a revival and 
IS now a prestige symbol m the show 
ring. At the recent IX'von. Pa. horse 
show, for example, no fewer than 1 1 four- 
in-hands were shown in classes, while 
^5 vehicles, ranging from a pony can 
to an hnghsh coach, competed in the 
show's third private driving marathon. 
In fact, driving is suddenly experiencing 
such a renaissance that there will be iwo 
new shows devoted entirely to the spori 
this year one at New I3runswick, N J. 
and the other at Newpoit. R.I. 

Devim gets the credit for keeping the 
event alive through the years when only 
three entries turned up to compete. One 
of those traditional enthusiasts was 
James K. Robinson Jr , chairman of the 
show. •‘I've always liked lo drive," he 
says. "I'll drive anything draft horses 
on the farm, mules, anything 1 can get 
my hands on." \S'hat he and his wife, 
also an accomplished whip, now drive 
for both show and pleasure is a team of 
Canadian crossbreds, half Clydesdale 
and half Hackney. "We need big hors- 
es," he says, "because niosl ol the time 
we use our coach for picnics. It weighs 
2.700 pounds. Uc load it up with food, 
drinks and guests, then drive through 
Pennsylvania's .Amish country and cat 
and drink while we enjoy the drive " 

Robinson does not consider himself 
a carnage collector, like many of the 
sport's devotees. Me keeps only seven 
or eight, just those that can be used. 
Most, he says, were given to him by peo- 
ple who wanted lo find a home for the 
vehicles and an owner who would not 
let them rot away unappreciated. 

W hile Robinson collected his coaches 
liK’ally, before the boom. Philip Hof- 
mann of New Brunswick. N.J. went 
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abroad for most of his. Hofmann. 59. 
decided he was a little old to risk fall- 
ing on his head so he changed from 
riding to driving. He started fooling with 
a team of Canadian half-breds which, 
he .say.', almost killed him. Slightly 
daunteil but not discouraged, he went 
lo the iniernatioiuil show in .Aachen. 
Ciermany with his daughter Carol, wlio 
was a member of the LLS. I qucsirian 
Team. There he not only bought the Cier- 
man driving championship team of hors- 
es but imporicd the master as well for 
MX weeks of instruction. He was so 
pleased with ihc cxpciiciicc iliai he ic- 
lurncd lo Ciermany lo buy still anoiher 
team of Hoistciners. which he showed 
this year al Devon. Hofmann's road 
coach, shown with brass-lilted liarness, 
and bis park drag, shown with silver-lil- 
ted harness, are valued at !>15.(K)0 each. 
The harness, hard to lind. costs between 
SJ.OOO and S5.0U0. Reviving ihc Dickens 
scene is not uncomplicaiod or cheap. 

I or collectors, the Philadelphia area 
IS a mother lode because it was a center 
of wealth al a lime when the horse and 
carriage were in Iheir heyday. It has be- 
come so well known among carriage fan- 
ciers seeking vehicles that Iasi year a 
drag needing rctinishing was sold by a 
local rcsidenl for S2().l()() and a foot- 
board lamp brought Sl.l(M). 

Still, most four-in-hand drivers cannot 
resist adding lo their collections. J. Ce- 
cil f erguson of Rhode Island has 
amassed 35 assorted vehicles over the 
years. A Morgan horse breeder, he shows 
his home-bred team, three of which were 
sired by his champion stallion Parade, 
who traveled with the Lipiz/ancrs when 
they were in this country four years ago. 

One of the most beautiful restorations 
nt)W 10 be seen is the Brewster park 
drag of New York's Chauncev Stillman. 
Nineteen coats of paint and varnish on 
the carriage were hand-rubbed to a rich 
gloss, and the equipage is draw n by four 
imported Hackney horses, bor occasions 
like the Devon and Toronto shows. Still- 
man also imports a driver from b'ng- 
)and. Mrs. I rank Haydon. This combi- 
nation has been retiring challenge tro- 
phies at a fast clip. Cnlike other coach- 
es usually piled with guests and a brightly 
clad footman It) play calls on his yard 
of tin (an i nglish coach liorn). the Still- 
man drag is show n austerely empty. The 
owner, in fact, is usually to be found 
among the passengers atop someone 
Cisc's coach END 
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WATERPROOF BOURBON 

Wrap yourself around a real thirst quencher. Antique — The Waterproof Bourbon. 

You can't drown its rich aroma with soda or ice. And you won t wash awfy that rare, ' 
rewarding Antique flavor, no matter how you wa^ 

ANTIQUE...undiluted pleasure ^ 





You're invited to a stirring "Command Performance." 

when your dealer hands you the keys to a 1968 Cadillac for your "Command Performance" 
lest drive, he’s putting you in charge of unexpected motoring excitement. You experience 
the spirited response of the new 472 V-8 engine, largest and smoothest production V-8 
in any passenger car. There's no belter time than now to 
talk business with your authorized Cadillac dealer and 
take command of a great performer! t^lan to see him soon 
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No kid-glove treatment when the girls piay 

The atmosphere was competitive, the crowds partial at the Royal County Down Golf Club In Northern Ireland 
last week as the heavily favored U.S. Curtis Cup team had to come from behind to defeat the scrappy British 


T here wu' a time when the amalcvir 
matches between the lady golfers of 
the U.S. and the British Isles were ele- 
gantly genteel alfairs. In 1905 Miss Mar- 
garet Curtis of the U.S. team had her 
caddie carry two pairs of white gloves, 
one pair for herself and the other for 
her opponent, in case the twosome was 
caught in a downpour and their leather 
grips began to slip. But last week when 
the American women met the British in 
the Curtis Cup matches at Royal Coun- 
ty Down Golf Club in Northern Ire- 
land no one was gelling kid-glove treat- 
ment at all. 

After two days of tough, scrappy golf 
before some 1 0,000 people the Americans 
finally managed to win I0V^-7V2. It was 
the 11th victory in 15 iric.s for the U.S. 
(American teams have lost two matches 
and tied two) since 1932 when the sc- 
ries became officially recognized as the 
Curtis Cup. That was the year when 
Miss Curtis and her sister Harriot do- 
nated a trophy that is a copy of Paul 
Revcrc's Sons of Liberty bowl. Happily, 
the British have never understood the 
irony, or have politely overlooked it. 

Margaret Curtis, who died in 1965 at 
82. played golf into her 70s, using clubs 
purchased in a Boston bargain basement. 
Actually her daily rounds of golf seemed 
to serve as an excuse for a related activ- 
ity: she took almost as much delight in 
scavenging balls in the rough of the ex- 
clusive Ussex Country C lub course in 
Manchester. Mass, At the end of one 
summer, her best as a hall hawk, she re- 
ported finding 62 varieties, including two 
Japanese brands. There was always a 
selection of old golf balls in a silver 
bowl in the hall of her Bulllinch house 
on Beacon Street, and if an acquaintance 
came to smoke an after-dinner pipe with 
her another pastime she much enjoyed 
- he would be sent away with a pock- 
etful of nicked golf balls. Miss Harriot, 
now 88. still lives in the house on Bea- 
con Street, though she seldom ventures 
farther these days than the New Fng- 
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land Baptist Hospital thrift shop, where 
she likes to buy her clothes. 

Almost unnoticed at last week's 
matches was one of the sisters' 1905 op- 
ponents, Mrs. May Ross, winner of the 
1899 Ladies' British Championship at 
Royal County Down. She set off for 
the course each morning, shooting stick 
in hand, determined to watch the new 
breed of golfers. What she saw were 
1 9-. 20- and 2 1 -year-old Americans, who 
came with golf bags the size of old rail- 
way trucks. Dow n the side of these bags 
were their names — Shelley Hamlin, Sun- 
nyside CC. Fresno. Calif.; Lou Dill, Bay- 
wood CC. Houston, 1967 U.S. Amateur 
Champion; Peggy Conley, Spokane 


Country Club. The bags are a measure 
of their assurance and a reflection of 
the influence of professional golf on 
young .American amateurs. "When your 
girls appear with those big bags it intim- 
idates our golfers," a British newspa- 
perman said. Tven the youngest members 
of the U.S. team act like pros, There is 
a certain bravado in the way 21-year- 
old Roberta Albers strides down the fair- 
way when her game is going well. "That 
girl has a killer instinct." an elderly golf- 
er who was watching her declared in a 
slightly disapproving tone. On the course 
Peggy Conley squints at distant greens 
like Jack Nicklaus. "Fve also got his 
hips," she chuckles. And she also has 
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ROBERTA ALBERS (LEPT) AND TISH PREUSS CONTftIBUTEO TO THE AMERICANS' RALLY 
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some of his power. On Friday Peggs 
reached the 4y6-yard IHih hole in two 
shots, the lirst woman anyone could re- 
member ever doing so. 

Shelley Hamlin, at 19. likes a crowd's 
company and she performs best for it. 
One afternoon before the matches be- 
gan a hundred people stood around her 
as Bill Cox, a Ryder Cup player in the 
1930s and now a commentator for the 
BBC. gave her some apparently unnec- 
essary golf lessons in her lirst practice 
round she shot a 72. Humorously. Co.x 
suggested he might be able to give her 
some help w'lth her driving. 

"Your shot goes too far," he said. 

"Yes. I do need help." Shelley dead- 
panned. “They're always straight down 
the middle and it's monotonous." 
I'hough she is a Stanford University 
sophomore and potentially the best 
woman golfer in the U.S.. she is more a 
w'ide-eyed child than a coed. "You 
should have seen the Rolls-Royces that 
met us at the airport." she told report- 
ers with a sigh. "(3n the way here from 
Belfast people out in the fields working 
would wave at us." 

The other L.S. players were veterans 
Ann Welts, the three-time National Ama- 
teur winner; Jean Ashley, who won the 
national title once; and Tish Preuss. a 
player in three previous Curtis Cups. 


In comparison, the British seemed 
hardly to have a chance. There was no 
national title holder on the British side. 
The English. Irish. Welsh and Scottish 
championships had been decided in late 
May after the Curtis Cup team had been 
named. The Ladies' Coif Union, which 
chooses the British team for the cup 
matches, had decided it could not wait 
for the results of the national tour- 
naments because it had to order the 
team's uniforms. 

"It's just like the I.CU," said Hnid 
Wilson of The Daily Ti’len'tiph. "It's 
more concerned with what a team looks 
like than how it plays. Wo always make 
an imperial muddle of choosing our side. 
The British are amateurs." 

The LGU did do one thing, however, 
to buoy up the British amateurs' egos. 
It bought the players large sky-blue golf 
bags, perhaps not as large nor as llashy 
as the Americans', but remarkably im- 
pressive. "Hid you see the bags they’ve 
got?" the father of one British player 
asked exeiieilly, "Of course, they are 
too big for ordinary use." 

Only two members of the 1966 Brit- 
ish Curtis Cup team were back. The 
other girls had been "very careless" 
about getting married and raising fami- 
lies. it was explained. Of the 1968 team, 
24-year-oid Ann Irvin from BUckpool 


was the best and most consistent golfer. 
The only other well-regarded players 
were Belle Robertson, who had been a 
member of the 1966 Curtis Cup team, 
and 19-ycar-old Dinah Oxley, a tall, shy, 
long-hitting girl who drives a tractor for 
the greenkeeping crew at her liKal course 
when she is not golfing. She finished sec- 
ond in the F.nglish championship, the 
best performance of any member of the 
British Curtis Cup team. 

In 1X89 Tom Morris was given SI9 
to lay out the Royal County Down. (The 
Irish like to say that after that money was 
spent. Clod did the resi.i For several 
days before the matches began a hot 
sun burned down on the seaside links, 
and III the heat the heavy, sweet scent 
of gorsc hung heavy in the air. The course 
Itself, running through the sandhills, 
wild rose and heather that stretch from 
the foolhillb of the fahled mountains of 
Mourne down to Dundrum Bay. baked 
hard. By FYiday, when the matches 
began, the greens would not hold u 
shot. The only alternative was a piicli- 
and-run. a shot that is foreign to 
the Americans. 

In the foursomes on Friday morning 
the U.S. team hacked and hooked and 
shanked. The only notable shot an Amer- 
ican managed was Peggy Conley’s four- 
iron to the 9th green, which ended up 
inside a lady’s handbag. The U.S. lost 
two of the three morning matches and 
by lunchtime the crowd on the course 
had swollen to five and six deep around 
the greens. The spectators groaned with 
anguish, however, as the Americans 
quickly won the early holes in the after- 
noon. By the time the lirst singles match 
reached the 12lh green the U.S. players 
looked like certain winners. Ann Welts 
wa.s 1 up. Shelley Hamlin 3 up. Rober- 
ta -Albers 4 up after six holes, I’eggy 
Conley and Tish Preuss 2 up and Jean 
Ashley all square after three holes. 

But the British team surged back and 
the galleries surged with them, running 
and jostling for position. In the excite- 
ment the roar of the crowd drew bath- 
ers on the beach, and in their swimsuits 
tliey mixed with the spectators in tweed 
plus fours. Periscopes appeared. Stew- 
ards began using bullhorns to direct the 
galleries, '■ rhere arc more people here 
than at any pro tournament I've been 
to all year." one London newspaperman 
declared with amazement. Applause for 
fine American shots became reserved 
and polite. "I hoard one guy behind me 
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say, ‘1 hope she niisscslhc bloody puit,' " 
Lou Dill reported later. "And bloody 
IS a bad word over here." 

The American team, few of w bom had 
played before so large a crowd, became 
aciiicly sensitive to its mood, i’eggy Con- 
ley hit into a trap and heard a replay of 
the shot m agonizing detail from a BBC 
commentator in a tower above her head. 
A roar went up on the 17th green, and 
a man in a crowd on the I Kth fairway de- 
clared knowingly. "That's our Bridget 
Jackson all even now." Little by little 
the Americans' prolike veneer was 
eliip|x.'d away. Ann Irvin beat .‘\nn SNelts. 
Shelley Hamlin and Roberta Albers 
.struggled in I up. I’eggy Conley, who 
had been 3 up. and Tish f’reuss, who 
had been 2 up. were tied, and Jean Ash- 
ley lost. By evening the British led 5 4. 

On Saturday morning Mrs. Robert 
Monsled, the nonplaying captain of the 
U.S. team, shifted her lineup in the four- 
somes. She put what appeared to be the 
weakest team Peggy Conley and Lou 
Dill first in the lineup, preferring to 
use them as cannon fodder against Brit- 
ain's strongest combination. Ann Irvin 
and Belle Robertson. She was willing to 
give away one match to make two wins 
certain in the foursomes. If the strategs 
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worked, the British and the U.S. would 
go to lunch on Saturday tied. But I.ou 
Dill and Peggy Conley, oblivious of their 
supposed fate, kept on almost even terms 
with the British pair throughout the 
niorning, and when Ann Irvin fluffed a 
pitch into the rough at the IHth green 
the .Americans halved the match. They 
won the other two foursomes and so 
went half a point up on Brilain. 

In the afternoon singles matches the 
•American girls again started out con- 
fidently. and again it looked like a rout, 
The crowd became quiet. A steward on 
the 5ih green told a gioup of women, 
"Girls, will you please move back from 
the bunker. You might stop an .Amer- 
ican ball from going in," .And when 
Peggy Conley did get into trouble on 
the 3rd hole, an elderly lady chortled, 
"She's in the rough. Thank Ciod for 
that." Then Britain's Ann Irvin, who 
had been 2 down to Shelley Hamlin, 
came back to finish 3 up. giving the spec- 
tators heart- Belle Robertson dueled 
through 18 holes with Ann Welts to fin- 
ish all square. Now- the British needed 
to win three of the four remaining match- 
es to take the cup. On the hack nine 
they played hard and well. At 17 Brit- 
ain’s Vivien Saunders and Roberta Al- 
bers were all even, and the match had 
been so intense that Roberta had not 
even noticed that her opponent w-as putt- 
ing cross-handed. When Peggy Conley 
came to 17 she was just 1 up on Mar- 
garet Pickard, and Bridget Jackson was 
closing on Tish Preuss. The one match 
the U.S. was certain to win was Lou 
Dill against Ann Howard. She was 4 
up with six to play. On the 17th green 
Mrs. Monsted. the American captain, 
anxiously twirled a sheaf of yellow pa- 
pers. Written on the pages were notes 
for the presentations ceremonies- 
"friendship and warmth, important 
things." At the moment they seemed 
strangely ironical. Bui in the pressure 
Roberta squared her match, Peggy clung 
to her 1-up advantage and Tish Preuss 
won 2 and 1 . The U.S. had survived. 

"The Americans are stronger and bel- 
ter out of bad lies," the defeated and dis- 
appointed British captain. Mrs. Zara 
Bolton, said "They just concentrate on 
golf. They arc dedicated. They follow the 
sun to play golf. Our girls have other in- 
terests. It's still a game with us." 

It IS in the U.S., loo. but a rougher 
game. The American girls gave up white 
gloves long ago. end 
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Take this view of things with the 
Minolta SR-T 101 and see how easy really 
tine photography can be. 

You sight, focus, set aperture and shut- 
ter speeds- without ever taking your eye 
from the viewfinder! You concentrate on 
the picture, not on the controls. That's 
one reason this is one of the world's great 
35mm reflex cameras. 

Another reason; exposures are always 
perfect. Unique "CLC" thru-the-lens light 
measurement system automatically pre- 
vents under exposure of dark subjects. 

The Minolta SRT 101 accepts more 
than 28 interchangeable Rokkor lenses 
plus more than 100 accessories. Prices 
start under $270 (plus case) with MC 
Rokkor f'1.7 lens. With MC Rokkor f,T.4 
lens, It's under $320 [plus case). 

Ask your dealer to show you the view 
from the top 35mm reflex camera. Or 
write for free literature to Minolta Cor- 
poration, 200 Park Avenue South, New 
York. New York 10003 

Minolta 
SR-T 101 
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A western 
discovery in 
Mar Caribe 

Times have not been the same for 
the Turneffe Islands since Bill and 
Dolly Haerr got down from Canada 

S portsmen seeking angling adventure 
in the tropics have concentrated al- 
most entirely on the eastern Caribbean, 
roughly from the Hahamas south 
through the l.eeward and Windward Is- 
lands and on down to the northern coast 
of Venezuela. The vast expanse of the 
western Caribbean has long remained 
in limbo for all except a few adven- 
turous souls who have, in the company 
of mosquitoes, sand fleas, fer-de-lance 
and iguanas, fished for tarpon and snook 
in the remote jungle rivers of coastal Cen- 
tral America. 


Now. as if they had arisen out of the 
warm, blue sea only yesterday, new is- 
lands in the sun arc being ‘‘discovered" 
in the western basin of Mar Canbe. and 
fishermen need only took at the charts, 
sketchy though they may be. to see the 
\asi potential. Between the southeast- 
ern tip of Yucatan and Punla Gallinas. 
Colombia there arc hundreds of unin- 
habited cays, surrounded by honefish 
flats and laced with natural channels and 
cuts chock full of tarpon. Barrier reefs, 
like the 1 1 8-milc-long reef paralleling the 
coast of British Honduras, swarm with 
snappers, jacks, albacore, grouper, co- 
bia and barracuda. On the outer edge 
of the reefs, in the deep blue, there are 
bonito, dolphin, king mackerel, blue 
marlin, sailhsh. school tuna and wahoo. 
Yet, until Bill and Dolly Haerr came 
down from Canada‘s Northwest Terri- 
tories in 1966 to open the first modern 
fishing camp in this part of the world 
on the TurnclTe Islands. 30 miles south- 
east of Belize, British Honduras, few of 
these game fish had ever been taken on 
tackle more sophisticated than handlmc 
and strip bait trolled slowly in the wake 
of a native shoulder-o-mutton sailing 
smack. 

The Turneffe Islands are actually a 
chain of low-lying cays some 35 miles 
long, surrounded by a barrier reef. Yet 
on the U.S. Navy's hydrographic chart 



No. I49H they arc depicted as one large 
cay or atoll in the shape of a left foot 
arched to windward. The notation -"In- 
numerable islands and lagoons Good 
Passages for boats"--is of little conse- 
quence, since none of the passages that 
wind through the maze of mangroves 
are marked, burlheritiore, the chart of- 
fers this blunt warning; "I ighthouse 
Reef and the eastern side of the Tur- 
neffc Islands arc enlarged from a Brit- 
ish survey in 1X30 and must he ap- 
proached with caution." 

But Bill Haerr is not one to be 
stopped by anything as insignificant as 
outdated marine charts. "You learn to 
run a boat in waters like these more by 
personal experience than by charts." 
Haerr says. "As for hurricanes, the rec- 
ords show that this part of the Carib- 
bean gets a bad one only every 30>ears or 
so. What's more important is the lish- 
ing potential here, and it's fantastic. On 
the strength of that, my two partners 
[trucking executives Art McCue of St. 
Paul and Sy Harlan of Des Moines] and I 
have sunk 5J50.0(X) into Turneffe J.sJand 
I.odge. We are trying to make a go of 
a fishing camp on a tropical island that 
few people ever heard of. I guess you 
could say that all it really takes is a 
lot of guts and no brains." 

What it really takes is what Bill and 
Dolly Haerr have to offer nearly 20 
successful years in a business fraught 
with uncertainty. They started out in 
1948 — two newly married kids from 
Mankato. Minn. - at a camp on Cor- 
morant Lake in Manitoba, Bill working 
as a dockhand and guide. Dolly cook- 
ing and making beds. For the next 13 
years they moved from lodge to lodge, 
absorbing experience. sa\ mg what mon- 
ey they could and raising two daughters. 
The big break came in 1961. when the 
Haerrs look over the management of 
Great Bear Lake I.odge in the North- 
west Territories. Lour years later they 
opened their own place. Arctic Circle 
l odge, on Great Bear Lake. "It was a 
gold mine." Haerr admits. "We sold it 
this year, simply because the price was 
right and bccau.se the money would come 
in handy for Turneffe Island Ltidge." 

During the winters, w hen his Canadian 
lodge was closed, Haerr prowled through 
the Bahamas looking for a spot to open 
another camp, but property was sky high 
and most of the good beach acces.s was 
owned by speculators. Then a longtime 
friend. Tom McNally, outdoors editor 
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ol'lhe Chunyo /'nhiiitf. lold Haerr about 
thcTurncffe Klands. McNalls had (ishcd 
there with Vic Barotli>. a guide who 
had been chased olT Cuba's Isle of Pines 
by The Beard and had established a fish- 
n?i; lodge *'fi the Beli/e Riser and a rus- 
tic outcamp on C’as Bokel in May 1966. 
llaerr spent three days exploring the 
Hals, the barrier reef and the niangro\e- 
lined channels and ssas sold. He put a 
down payment on the camp and H) acres 
of land, most sif it tangled mangrosc. 
and made arrangements with a Belire 
contractor to moderni/e the existing fa- 
cilities and to build new cottages, a laun- 
dry. stair guariers and an outboard shop. 

During the months before TurnefTe 
Island l odge opened in December 1966, 
there were times when the Maerrs se- 
riously ctinsidered chucking ilieit island 
in the sun. British Hondurans do not con- 
sider themselves Latin Aniencaii. hut 
they are still l.alin enough U' put escry- 
thing off until mafuiiui or. more accu- 
rately. until two weeks after /mifiti/ui. 
■‘Our lirsi guests were due on December 
3. ' Haerr recalls, "hut when I got back 
to Cay B<ike! in October the contractor 
wasn't even half finished " The fact that 
Haerr took over and met the December 
3 deadline must be some sort of clli- 
cieney record for nKiilunii land. 

To encourage foreign investment, the 
British Honduras government rem<''vcs 
all duties and taxes on new enterprises 
for the tirsi iO years of operation. Con- 
sidering (he freight that Haerr shipped 
to his island, the saving was considerable. 
In all. 42 wtmden Crates, each of them six- 
feet square and packed with plumbing 
and electrical fittings, mattresses, springs 
and bedding, wheelbarrows. dcepfrec7cs 
and refrigerators, tools and eight 16-fnot 
liber-glass skiffs and outboard motors, 
were brought to Beli/c by boat. There, 
the crates were loaded into barges and 
lowed by tug to Cay Bokel. 

The problem of maintenance on a salty 
tropical island has proved formidable. 
Haerr and his men arc forever prowling 
around under the raised cxitlages with 
flashlights, checking the plumbing for 
the saltwater toilets. The camp's gen- 
erators require constant scrutiny. "Jf the 
piiwer goes off for a day in this heat." 
Haerr says, “we could lose SI .000 worth 
of meat and other perishables." There 
arc additional headaches, not the least 
of which IS the freshwater supply, Haerr's 
only source is rainwater collected in four 
20,0()0-gallon storage tanks. If the 
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A VISIT TO OUR BOTTLING house by Mr.Tom 
Moclow brings co mind how he helped win a gold medal 
lor Jack Daniel’s whiskey. 


Bclore he became Lynchburg’s banker, Mr.Tom worked 
some at his Uncle jack’s distillery. And it was Mr.Tom 
who persuaded his uncle to put his whiskey in competition 
at the 1904 World’s Fair. He even 
helped bottle the case that was 
entered. As it turned out, Mr. jack 
Iclt Sc. Louis with the gold medal 
in his pocket. So, even before 
he went to the bank, Mr.Tom 
had a way of picking the good 
ri.sks over the bad. 
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supply gets low he has to bring in bar- 
rels of water from Bcli/e. 

hishermen who insist on miles of mani- 
cured beaches and law ns. air-conditioned 
rooms and mariachi serenading while 
the four-page gourmet menu is being 
studied, can forget about the TurnelTc 
Islands. Not that Haerr's guests are ex- 
acilv reduced to roughing it. There are 
beaches, which Haerr created by build- 
ing coral-rock seawalls and letting the 
shifting tides till in tlic sand, and green 
grass — the seaweed used to fill in the 
low spots around the camp proved to 
he a fine mulch. Doily Haerr brought 
in seedlings and now supplies her kitch- 
en with homegrown tomatoes and pine- 
apples. The prevailing easterly trades 
provide natural air conditioning, and the 
food, prepared by Benny Martinez, the 
shy, barefoot cook, is far from ordi- 
nary- Among Benny's specialties are 
conch chowder, a salad made with raw 
cubed conch spiced and marinated in 
lime juice, fried red snapper, broiled lob- 
ster and coconut-cream pic. 


And there is the lishing. which is. in a 
word, exceptional. Says Haerr with a 
smug grin; "You can see that for lots of 
people the ^cry variety is frustrating. 
Here comes a guy from Chicago who is 
raring to get at it, but where docs he start? 
Should he hit the passes for tarpvm. or 
work the bonelish Hats first? While he's 
mulling that over, someone mentions 
that he got a big wahoo tlie day bctorc 
just outside the reef, Then there is the yel- 
low bonefish at Calabush Cay, It swims 
right in with a school of n«irmal bones 
and looks to be about four pounds. It 
would be a rare trophy." 

Haerr's pitch is as true as it is un- 
usual, but most fishermen are inclined 
to concentrate at first on the bonefish, 
and they need go no farther than ?00 
yards from camp to find them standing 
on their snouts in eight inches of water, 
broad V tails waving slowly above the 
water as they grub for crabs, worms, 
clams and grass shrimp. Although it is 
possible to catch as many as 50 or more 
bonefish in a day by blind castingchunk.s 


of frcsJi conch into the trenches that bor- 
der the Hals, the sportier method is to 
stalk them on the flats. It is not un- 
usual to find bonefish (ailing right up 
against the barrier reef, hut the surf wash- 
ing over them makes the fish spookier 
than usual, and the plop of a tiny V^- 
ounce lead-head jig enhanced with a 
piece of conch often results in a great 
whoosh of vvatcr as the panic-stricken 
bonelish streak off across the fiats. 

.After a long, suspenseful day of sneak- 
ing around the fiats, chasing elusive fish 
that are scared of their own shadows, 
one can always switch to plug casting 
for tarpon in the mangrove-lined chan- 
nels and passes. The tarpon are always 
there and, except for occasional fish of 
100 pounds or more, they run in the 20- 
to-40-pouTid class. The lime to fish for 
tarpon is at sunrise or in the evening, 
when they are chasing schools of pil- 
chard and balao. In the company of wad- 
ing herons, ospreys and pelicans, you 
can drift lazily with the current, casting 
into likely looking holes. When a school 



Sound incredible? It isn't. The double G’s solid, 
one-piece construction means this USGA approved 
ball will be first off the tee for years to come! You 
can play a double G shot after shot, hole after hole, 
round after round, and it will look and play like a 
brand new ball! No cuts. No chips. No marks of any 
kind. It even has the ‘ click” and feel of the finest 
premium balls! And, it will stay perfectly round and 


in balance indefinitely. Result; longer, better, truer 
drives: more accurate iron shots; and better putts 
than any ball you've ever tried! Go a round with 
the double G . . . and you'll go 
the distance. Available in doz- 
ens and three-packs. Ask for 
them at your favorite sporting 
goods or department store. 



of tarpon is spotted rolling on the sur- 
face things happen fast, especially if Hur- 
ley Garbutt is acting as othcial guide 
and interpreter. 

First off. you make several casts with 
your brand-new, scientifically designed, 
torpedo-shaped, perfectly weighted plug. 
Nothing. Then Burley, looking properly 
apologetic, will offer you his favorite 
plug, an ancient jointed-minnow creation 
full of impressive tooth marks and clus- 
ters of rusty treble hooks. On the first 
cast a tarpon swirls under the plug. 

“Dat tarpon, 'c git vexed at dc bait,” 
Burley shouts in singsong Creole. " 'E 
come now, mon. mon, *e git it.” 

For every 10 tarpon hooked, a fisher- 
man will manage to bring one to the 
boat, if he is lucky. The other nine will 
make several high, twisting leaps and 
throw the plug. 

■“E rid dc bait, mon," Burley says. 
■■'Nother tar-po«. Cast derc. Ah, 'e 
come to de bait. ’E git it. Oh, e rid it, 
mon." And so it goes until the school 
finally sounds and the fishing is over. 


The Gulf Stream, which flows past 
the Turneffes just outside the barrier reef, 
has not yet been seriously fished, but 
Flaerr plans to bring down experienced 
charter-boat men from Florida or the 
Bahamas to work the stream for sail- 
fish. Whether it Is actually the Gulf 
Stream or a similar body of warm, mov- 
ing water formed by the winds and the 
equatorial current is something that 
(Keanographers are still arguing about, 
ff (he sai7fish arc indeed there in num- 
bers. Hacrr can offer fishermen virtually 
every species of Caribbean game fish, 
w ith the pcissible exception of giant blue- 
fin tuna and white marlin. 

In the meantime fishermen who spend 
a week at Cay Bokel (Haerr offers an 
cight-day, all-expense package deal from 
Belize for $550) can get all the action 
they want with the bonefish and tar- 
pon, They can also take side trips to 
the lagoons for small snappers, jacks 
and barracuda and to the barrier reef 
for big red snapper and grouper. The in- 
side edge of the reef teems with small 


fish and startling formations of brain 
and staghorn coral. 

The cays are also full of promises for 
the amateur naturalist. There are all sorts 
of wading birds, wild pigeons, wood- 
peckers that feed on the fruit of the night- 
blooming cercus, huge nests of termites 
that are reputed to be capable of de- 
vouring a large palm tree in one year 
and the red-fooled booby, a rare spe- 
cies that nests only on Half Moon Cay. 
32 miles east of Cay Bokel. Among the 
other attractions on Haerr's list of "ex- 
otic wildlife" arc key coons, iguanas, 
horned lizards — winch the guides call 
"bush willies" — and a few alligators. 
Hacrr prefers not to include the boa con- 
strictors in his list, since the chances 
arc his guests will never see one even if 
they want to. The guides consider the 
boa "bod poison" (which it is not), and 
they religiously avoid any place where 
one might conceivably be hanging out. 
Their reasoning, according to an old 
Creole proverb, is simple: "Coward mon 
keep 'soun bone." sno 






"Of all Ihe oils I might have picked— and I've tried a 
lot of them—," says Gurney, "I settled on the new 
Castrol XLR racing oil because this multigrade oil is 
fortified with Liquid Tungsten to give superior 
performance under the most severe service. I recommend 
Castrol XLR for any car. racing or not, if the owner 
really cares about his power plant." 


Newark. N J , Kansas City, Mo . Palo Alto, Calif. 


Dan Gurney 

races with new Castrol XLR Oil 
the only multigrade 
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racing oil 
SAE 20W/50 
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JL he bantamweight champion of the world hails from the vi- 
cinity of Drouin. u village in (iippsiand at the southernmost lump of 
Australia, abtiuf 50 miles out of Melbourne and within sight ot 
Mount Haw Baw, A few Australian sportsw'ritcrs have come to call 
him the Drouin l^a//ler. but his given name I ionci Rose— is far 
more lyrical. Indeed, it has such a gracious, pwpi-r .sound that it 
evokes vague visions of Kipling's pukka colonels, of dove-gray lop 
hats and spats at Ascot Heath, of little tsk-lsks over tea about how 
positively crook it is that Queen Victoria's empire has fallen into 
such disrepair. Of course, there is .seldom any truth in the sound of a 
name. Lionel Rose is an aborigine, the first of his race ever to be 
world champion of anything, and he is only 19 years old, at that. 

The night Lionel Rose won the championship, la.st hebruarv 27, 
he was in Tokyo, 5.(X)<) miles away from Drouin, in the elaborate, 
pagoda-shaped Nippon Hudokan Hall, which is on a hill bordering 
the grounds of the Imperial Palace. The man he defeated was Ma- 
sahiko (Fighting! Harada. a tough if grossly ovcrsi/cd bantamweight 
(he had to shed some 30 pounds before he fought Rose), who had 
held the 1 18-pound title for nearly three years. The light was not 
televised, but all across Australia that night people clung to their 
radios as if the ringside announcer were Winston Churchill. And when 
I.ionel Rose was awarded the championship, the continent went 
wild, for Australia has had only one world boxing titlist, and that 
noble fellow, another bantamweight named Jimmy Carruthers. re- 
tired in 1954. Women wept over Lionel Rose and men shouted. 
Autos pulled olT the road so strangers could embrace in the head- 
light beams and the Prime Minister sent Rose a wire of con- 
gratulations. There was elation among nearly all of Australia's 12 
million citizens that night. 

But among the nation’s 130,0(X) aborigines. Lionel Rose was Her- 
cules. Charles Lindbergh and the Messiah all rolled into ronunufd 

THE 

ORIGINAL 

ABORIGINE 

Out of the Ausiraliao bush comes Lionel Rose, who l rains 
on tobacco unci -as the first 'koori' to win a world title 
fih’es hope to the No ffopers BY WILLIAM JOHNSON 
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one. \tcii danceJ in (he streets outside 
soot-stained brick houses in the Redfern 
slums of Sydney. They lired guns into 
the air near the tumbledown settlements 
of bark huts in the dry Todd Riser bed 
outside Alice .S|irings. They threw- their 
hats in the air around drovers' camp- 
lircs on the vast cattle stations of the 
outback. And they toasted l.ioncl Rose 
in long draughts of (hquort in 

the shabby living rooms of welfare-board 
houses from Darwin to Drouin. bor 
them. Rose's moment of victory was a 
millennium, a glimpse of Valhalla from 
a valley of squalor, a vicarious justifica- 
tion of (he hope that their own futures 
might rise beyond futility. 

T he people of Lionel Rose, the koor- 
is as they call themselves, arc for the 
most part a dtKile. downtrodden lot. 
They have inhabited Australia for some 
20,000 years, a tenaciously primitive race 
that clung to its Stone Age ways long 
after the descendants of Australia's origi- 
nal convict-colonists had settled in and 
updated the coniineni with the ugly ac- 
coutrements of progress wire fences 
and power lines and factory smoke- 
stacks. A few aborigines have made it 
profitably in the white man's world, as 
ministers, teachers, insurance agents. 
And a handful of Australia's kooris still 


live the prehistoric nomadic existence, 
roaming the bla/ing hot reaches of the 
outback and Arnhem Land with boo- 
merangs and spears, .stalking wallabies, 
hoards, birds and mice for food, subsist- 
ing on roots or w-ood grubs when the 
game is .scarce. They are called The Na- 
keds. But the great majority of Lionel 
Rose's people live in an even more uncer- 
tain world, bereft of their old simplic- 
ity and utterly dependent on the well- 
micndcd but inevitably demeaning char- 
ily of llte white man's welfare board. A 
lot of them are what Australians call the 
No Hopers- It has been said that the ab- 
origine crouches on an island of rub- 
bish between two worlds, that of his 
ancestral hlackfcllows and the new pro- 
gressiveness of whitefcMow ways. 

One morning not long ago 1 lonel Rose 
was driving his car. a conservative 1967 
Holden station wagon that he jauntily 
calls a "chariot," along a two-lane high- 
way near Drouin (rhymes with spoon), 
and he w'as humming songs like Mem- 
orient Are Made of Thts^ ay Back Home 
and Seniimeiiial Joiirne}. He was steer- 
ing rather casually with one hand and 
holding a pipe to his mouth with the 
other: he inhaled the biller sntoke as if 
It were country-fresh air. He is a hand- 
some little fellow, with coal-black wavy 



hair, a huge sunny smile and boyish fea- 
tures that reflect only vestiges of (he 
brooding, broad-nosed look of his ances- 
tors. Like most AuorM. Lionel is not a full- 
blood, although he is considered more 
than a half-caste iwhich exempts him 
from the draft). As he drove, he earned 
on a running commentary about the lush, 
green landscape. "See that held? My 
granny used to pick pea.s there. She'd 
carry nie on her hack when I was a lit- 
tle bloke. She and I are great mates. 
She used to hitchhike with me into Mel- 
bourne to see the lights. " 

The dairy farms along the road were 
as prettily cultivated as anything in 
southern Wisconsin, but he kept refer- 
ring to them as "the bush," u term .Aus- 
tralians use for anything rural. "See that 
hill,” he said- "I like to hunt rabbits 
there. I drive down here once or twice a 
week, you know, to get away from the 
hubbub in Melbourne. Sometimes I 
don't even bring my rifle: I just go into 
the bush to hear the birds sing. They 
say that aborigine blokes go mad wilh 
homesickness if they're away for long, 
but I think I come back just to get away 
from It all." He speaks with the soft. 
quasi-Cockney accent common to Aus- 
tralia (eight becomes "ite." but all the 
"aitehes" get said), and his grammar, 
syntax and viKabulary require no laun- 
dering to put them in print as reason- 
ably immaculate Queen's English. 

As he drove into Drouin (pop. 1.6.18), 
a neat little place that looks like an Aus- 
tralian counterpart of (iopher Prairie. 
Lionel said, "Thev think of me as just 
‘Slim Rose' down here, In Melbourne I 
don't go to the football matches because 
little boys climb over people's backs in 
the stadium to touch me. you know, 
but in Drouin I'm just a cheeky ab- 
origine kid." 

Rose lives in Melbourne (pop. 2.228.- 
(XX)) now, in an unlikely menage with 
Jack Rennie, a printer who is his man- 
ager, Rennie's wife. Shirley, and their 
two little boys. When I.ionel is in Drouin 
he visits his mother and some of bis 
brothers and sisters (he is the eldest of 
nine); his father died live years ago. and 
thewidow'cd Regina Rose now lives w iih 
her brood in a slurdy-looking, but ralh- 
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er siovenl> kept h»iuse that is supplied 
by the welfare hoard. She is a shy. child- 
like woman who is in her mid'30s but 
looks older. She has become fairly ac- 
customed to the questions of reporters 
now. but she speaks to strangers with 
downcast eyes and an almost inaudible 
voice. During this visit of Lionel's, she 
was talking about his childhood- "Oh, 
yes, he was a lively chap, you know. He 
used to play away the days. He'd come 
home and tell me everything that hap- 
pened in school that day. and then the 
teachcr’d stop by and ask me where he 
had been. Me husband paid lines twice 
because Lionel stayed away from school, 
and the third time he couldn't afford it 
and me husband was in jail for 48 hours." 
I lonci scoffed and said, "They didn't 
even lock the di>or. They told him he 
could go home if he cleaned the place 
up. didn't they?" She smiled and said 
softly. "I suppose maybe he was leach- 
ing you a lesson." 

From Drouin. l.ionel Rose drove out 
into the bush, along meandering dirt 
roads, and then he turned into a badly 
rutted track. "My uncle lives up here." 
he said. "He runs a saw-mill where I 
used to live when I worked with him." 
After a jouncing half mile, he stopped 
the car in the yard before a squat, crude 
house made of rough-cut planks that 
had turned dark gray in the weather. A 
few pigs wandered amiably about out- 
side the building, moving easily around 
the rusting hulks of a eoupic of auto bod- 
ies in the yard. Beyond the house lay a 
tumbled assorlineni of other gray lum- 
ber structures wnh tilted beams and a 
patchwork of board roofs and w ails ham- 
mered up in a splendid, random man- 
ner. "Thai's the sawmill and those are 
barns for the pigs." he said. He ga/ed 
at the buildings, and a broad smile ap- 
peared on his face. "My uncle was not 
renowned for his carpentry." he said. 

His uncle w-as not there but his Aun- 
ty huphy was and she came out of the 
house with a jolly chuckle that showed 
her pink gums and offered a hearty in- 
vitation to tea. The interior of Aunty 
tuphy's liome was dark although it was 
noon. .A small cooking fire flickered in 
a rough cement fireplace, and there was 
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a box of garbage near the door with a 
friendly swarm of Hies above it. Some 
of the furniture was made from the same 
weathered lumber and with the same 
unique skill as the buildings outside. The 
bantamweight champion of the world 
sipped at lea from a cracked cup. then 
strode to a dusty shelf and said. “Hey. 
you must have 50 pounds worth of sil- 
ver here." Astonishingly, out of the dark- 
ness there appeared a massive assortment 
of silver trophies, plaques, statuettes and 
cups. They seemed as out of place in 
Aunty Huphy 's as a Rolls-Royce on To- 
bacco Road, hut Lionel said casually, 
"My cousins are the badnimton chani- 
pions of Australia." 

Tea with Aunty Luphy over, l.ionci 
Rose drove a mile or so from the saw-- 
mill to a dirt road called Jackson’s Track. 
He stopped the car at a brushy patch of 
land by the roadside: it w-as shaded by 
a stand i)f while-barked eucalyptus trees, 
and there was a tangle of hip-high weeds. 
Nothing else, really. Lionel gestured with 
his pipe through the car window- and 
said. "Well, there it is — my boyhood 
home." He chuckled. "How cheeky can 
a kid get? I used to tell my mates when 
wc lived here that they'd put up a 
monument to me someday. Something 
with a plaque, you know, that says: 

HhKl- SAT THf I.ITTlt- IIS-RlKIthl) BUN- 
CiALOW DP IHt t VMIl) I.IDNFI. KOSr. I 


see they haven't got arcund to it yet." 

The scrub plot along Jackson’s Track, 
maybe 1 7 miles out of Drouin, was 
Rose's birthplace. He spent the first lO 
years of his life there, living in a "hum- 
py," one of the patchwork huts that 
aborigines have been building of bark 
slabs cut from the stringybark tree since 
before man invented the sundial. A roof 
of rust-corrugated iron and bits of bur- 
lap bags had boon added to the typical 
humpy by the time I ionel was born, 
buf he grew up knowing the taste of 
meat taken from the bush possum, rab- 
bit, wallaby. The staple of his diet was 
damper, a heavy tlalbread baked in the 
coals of a fire. There w-as no running 
water, no electricity. Kerosene lamps, 
candles or the light from his mother's 
cooking fire illuminated the hut at night. 
The floor was packed dirt. When Lio- 
nel lived there the area teemed with peo- 
ple, close relatives of the Roses and a 
constantly changing population of koor- 
is on "walkabout," the nomadic tradi- 
tion that sent whole tribes moving 
through the countryside to lind seasonal 
plants or fresh sources of game. There 
IS no trace at uM of that squalid little set- 
tlement at Jackson's Track. The weeds 
and the dust of the road have covered 
the square of trampled ground where 
Lionel Rose was reared. It is not a like- 
ly place for a monument. 

runliiiurd 
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"I suppose things were pretty crook 
for us there," he said on the drive back 
to Melbourne. "But I never felt partic- 
ularly deprived, you know. Kids don’t 
notice some things, I guess. But I'd nev- 
er move back to the bush now. I'm dif- 
ferent now. I’ve seen the other side of 
life.” 

Lionel Rose has made quite a lot of 
money already — roughly $60,000 in four 
years and 31 prizefights (two losses). It 
is enough to put him, as he says, "up 
in bank manager’s class,” which makes 
him a full-fledged Croesus by koori stan- 
dards. Most of his fighting has been done 
in the parsimonious world of Australian 
boxing, which has been in a moribund 
slate for years — with perfunctory medi- 
cal examinations (little more than a cold 
stethoscope and a warm handshake from 
the doctor), strangling return-bout con- 
tracts with small-time promoters, stingy 
purses that rarely reach five figures. 

Indeed, Lionel got only $7,500 for his 
title fight in Tokyo against Harada be- 
cause he was a little-known, last-min- 
ute substitute, but the future could be 
paved with gold. His first defense will 
be in Tokyo again, on July 2 against 
Takao Sakurai, and Lionel’s piece of 
the action will be around $40,000. On 
the assumption that he will win as he 
is favored to do there is already dick- 
ering under way for a fight within six 
months or so in Los Angeles, possibly 
against Jesus Pimentel, and the talking 
guarantee for Lionel is a neat S50,(X)0. 

Oddly enough, all that money has cre- 
ated a dilemma that only an aborigine 
would face. It is timeless tradition among 
kooris that whatever possessions one has 
are to be cheerfully shared with mem- 
bers of his Family Group, and to the 
aborigines The Group extends far be- 
yond Mum, Dad and the kids. Lionel 
figures be has 2,(X)0 "close” relatives. 
Under old aboriginal custom, his box- 
ing money would be considered mutual 
property of the lot of them. Once the pu- 
rity of such socialism was admirable and 
essential, for about all any koori had to 
share was food and shelter, the raw mate- 
rials of survival. 

With the advice of the Rennies, as 
well as various experts on aboriginal af- 


fairs, Lionel has not given his mother a 
lot of cash or a lavish home or spient 
huge amounts on her or his brothers 
and sisters, although he does send some 
money regularly, buys them clothes and 
pays boarding-school costs for his sis- 
ter, Lynette. 13. "It’s not a matter of 
selfishness,” says Lionel. "But if I gave 
my mother $1,000 every koori in miles 
would hear of it. She’d feel she had to 
share and it would vanish in a week. A 
lot of those chaps wandering up and 
down the road are bludges: you have 
bludges in the white race, too — they 
muck up their lives and when they get 
something they expect more and more. 
If I bought my mother a new house, 
there’d be so many people around that 
the kids wouldn’t get proper care.” 

Rose’s investments now are carefully- 
planned — some real estate, government 
bonds, life insurance and a tiny sand- 
wich shop in Melbourne. A big seller 
there is the Lionet Rose Steak Sandwich, 
The Sandwich with a Punch. The pur- 
pose of the place, besides profit, is for 
Lionel to learn the principles of operat- 
ing a business, and he spends six to eight 
hours a day there as a rule. "I make sand- 
wiches and keep the fridges full and cut 
meat,” he said. "If we run out of some- 
thing, I buy stuff on the street. I make 
sure we don’t get cheated. I don't do 
the Jack Dempsey handshaking bit in 
my place." 

Even a modest sandwich shop is a uni- 
verse or two away from Jackson’s Track, 
of course, and Lionel Rose is still a boy: 
he was just 19 years and eight months 
when he became champion (the youngest 
in modern history except for Harada. 
who was two months Rose’s junior when 
he won the flyweight title in 1962). He 
never finished the sixth grade, and when 
it comes to mathematics he simply 
throws up his hands and says. "Ah, I'm 
useless on that." On the surface, he 
would seem ripe for exploitation, a rich, 
defenseless target for boxing’s avaricious 
predators. It has happened before to doz- 
ens of aboriginal boxers, many of whom 
were superb fighters — perhaps as good 
as Lionel Rose — and still wound up bat- 
tered and broke. Indeed, if there was 
any ambivalence among kooris about 


Lionel’s championship, it was a sense 
of sadness that other fine aboriginal fight- 
ers before him had never been given the 
same chance. Middleweight Dave Sands 
beat Bobo Olson every time they fought, 
but never got a title bout; when Sands 
was killed 15Vi years ago in a timber 
truck that overturned and crushed him 
he had $5 to his name. Ron Richards 
held four titles in Australia (middle- 
through cruiserweight) and beat Gus 
Lesnevich in his prime; Richards died 
an incoherent drunk at the age of 54. 
And Elly Bennett, once Australia’s ban- 
tamweight champion, who won $35, (XX) 
as a fighter but was denied a shot at the 
world title of South African Vic Toweel 
because of that country’s apartheid pol- 
icy. was arrested just last month in Syd- 
ney and convicted of being a vagrant. 
The warning is obvious to Lionel Rose, 
and he is well aware of it. 

But he is an uncommonly sensible 
young man anyway, for he has an in- 
stinctive dignity and a realistic sense of 
his own worth that belies his age — as 
well as his past and his profession. There 
is nothing of the pug about him. none 
of the swaggering air of dummy royalty 
in which some boxers indulge themselves. 
And there is no trace of either the res- 
ignation or the bitter rage that deep pov- 
erty stamps on so many. "I have come 
out of myself a lot in the last couple of 
years.” said Rose. "I used to be shy, 
you know, sitting mum for an hour or 
two with other people. I enjoy conver- 
sation now. Of course, the championship 
gives me an extra confidence. But I can 
look a person in the eye now, and I’m 
usually able to tell myself whether he’s 
a dinkum fellow or just another back- 
slapper. No one knew me when I was 
just another koori looking for a quid, 
and they all know me now. I’m getting 
to know them. too. though— the good 
blokes, the earbashers who just want to 
say something to a champion, the sharks 
who want to fleece you." 

As it IS now, the sharks would die — 
of boredom, if not malnutrition — in the 
environment of Lionel Rose. Jack and 
Shirley Rennie live in Essendon, a rath- 
er dowdy suburb of Melbourne, in a 
small, weathered-yellow bungalow on 
eonUnutd 
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Another in Sinclair's American Conservation Series 


Someone’s been saving 
something for your 
vacation: 4950 
square miles of 
North Carolina forests 


Close beneath the Great Smoky and the 
Blue Ridge Mountains lie the Pisgah and 
Nantahala National Forests— vast areas of 
natural riches that belong to you. Like all 
154 of our National Forests, these were 
saved to protect the basic renewable re- 
sources of wood, water, wildlife and recrea- 
tion-all administered in combinations that 
provide the most benefit and enjoyment to 
the American people. Here in North Caro- 
lina, you can shoot-the-chutes down a slop- 
ing river, swim by a waterfall, fish, camp or 
even visit a Cherokee reservation. Natural 
wonders surround you. 

It is no accident that this wild Carolina 
beauty is still here to enjoy. Back in the 
eighties, professional foresters were put to 
work, and one of them. Dr. Carl Schenck, 
started America's first school of forestry 
here. Then, in 1911, Congress paved the way 
for National Forests in the East. Inspired, 
the citizens of 11 Western North Carolina 
counties added their own enthusiastic sup- 
port. Soon Pisgah and Nantahala came un- 
der the capable care of what is now the 
Forest Service of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Over the years. Western North 
Carolina Associated Communities has 
helped in properly developing these public 
lands for the multiple uses of public recrea- 
tion, scenic enjoyment and raw material for 
industry. 

Sinclair believes that we all have a stake 
in preserving scenic beauty and natural en- 
vironment. We hope these accounts of con- 
servationists at work-as in North Carolina 
-encourage other Americans in their com- 
munities to support conservation efforts. 

Visit this area and enjoy what the people 
saved for you. Let us help plan atrip to these 
or other National Forests, or to any place 
in the USA. Write: Sinclair Tour Bureau, 
600 Fifth Avenue, New York. N. Y. 10020. 
Dept. S 


Discover America by 
Car-lt's Worth 
Seeing and Saving 


\Sinclair] 
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Marco Polo Street. It i.s wedged within 
a monotonous urban landscape of sim- 
ilar bungalows set in low-roofed ranks 
iinsofiencd by tall trees. The neighbor- 
hood, though quite clean, is one of those 
strangely sullen sections that somehow 
seem sunless even on clear, cool morn- 
ings. The homes reflect more the sweat 
and fatigue that went into paying for 
them than the owners’ pride in possess- 
ing them. Once there was a brickyard 
behind Marco Polo Street, but that is 
now a ragged open field (although the 
Brickmaker Arms Hotel is still in busi- 
ness a couple of blocks away). The Ren- 
nies' house is fenced tightly away from 
view and visitations of their neighbors 
(as arc all the houses on Marco Polo 
Street), and on the fence along the drive- 
way there is a small sign, no bigger than 
a meat platter, that says in dimmed let- 
ters: BOXINC TAUGHT. 

Jack Rennie, 38. is a blocky, pallid 
whitefellow with a gentle mien: he has 
worked for the same job-printing firm 
for 1 1 years and is now production man- 



Attack by Lionel backs Galli into the rupes- 


ager there. He was once a contender 
for the welterweight championship of 
Victoria, and he has managed young 
fighters as a spare-time hobby for years. 
“We are profiting nicely, of course, with 
Lionel,” he said, “but I’d never quit 
my Job; boxing is too chancy. And we 
like the quiet life here. We’ve lived here 
since we were married and I suppose 
we’ll die here.” Shirley Rennie is con- 
siderably more volatile than her hus- 
band. She is a nicely rounded woman 
in her 30s, and she is quite capable of 
speaking her mind. “Lionel,” she may 
snap at the world champion, “take those 
pows off my curtains! You fancy-pants 
big shot! Do you think this is a locker 
room?” Lionel grins and docs pretty 
much as Shirley tells him. 

Lionel has lived with the Rennies for 
four years now; he first traveled up from 
Drouin on weekends to spar with Ren- 
nie’s fighters, finally turned up one day 
with a suitcase and a smile. He said, 
“Hi. Shirk I’m here.” He did not pay 
for his board and room, and he brought 
in almost nothing from boxing. “I was 
well and truly out of pocket for a cou- 
ple of years there,” said Jack Rennie. 
He now takes 25% of Lionel’s purses 
(which puls him near “bank manager’s 
class,” too), but he has no stake in earn- 
ings from endorsements or public ap- 
pearances. “You wouldn’t take it from 
your son. would you?” asked Shirley, 

There are a few critics who wonder if 
the Rennies are lough-minded enough 
to wring the financial maximum out of 
Lionel’s carntng potential as champion, 
but most people feet that, for now, the 
steadiness of their home is worth more 
to Rose than the profit that might be 
lost through their inexperience. 

Around the Rennies' there is no sign 
of status symbol or scx:ial pretense. The 
iiving-room-wali piaster is cracked here 
and there, the orangy pastel paint has 
not been freshened for years, and the car- 
pet is dark, dark gray and very worn. 
Frequently the house is filled with the 
smell of frying steak, and the television 
dickers and blats almost constantly in a 
corner of the living room. The Rennies’ 
sons Mark. 12, who is red-haired and 
freckled, and John, 9, who is pale and 


dark-haired are utterly unimpressed 
with Lionel Rose; they have been known 
to put up a stormy battle against him 
over whose turn it is to select the TV pro- 
grams for the night. Occasionally they 
will sit, apparently interested if not over- 
whelmed, while he strums his guitar, 
singing country and western ballads — 
My Pal Alcohol, I'm Movin' On and 
Rollin' Slone. His alltime favorite radio 
program is Grand Ole Opry — which he 
has heard only once on an armed-forces 
station when he was in Tokyo. 

At the Rennies’ the aura of unre- 
lenting domesticity extends even into 
Lionel’s training hours. Behind the 
house there is a low, gray, boxy struc- 
ture made of wallboard and corrugated 
iron. It is situated a few feet from the out- 
door toilet booth and the shower stall, 
which are attached to the house. By the 
look of it, the building could pass for a 
kind of Gasoline Alley garage, where 
neighbors gather to clean carburetors 
and play pinochle, but it is Jack Ren- 
nie's gym. He put it up himself a few 
years ago, and the neighbors have nev- 
er complained because, as Shirley puts 
it. “We allow no louts in there; it is 
part of our home.” 

In that particular part of the home 
Lionel skips rope over the worn plank 
floor, thuds punches into the heavy bag 
hanging from the low wooden rafters, 
flicks his quick fists at the little bag 
bouncing in front of a large sign that 
says: boxers! no smoking whilst in 
TRAINING. (Of course Lionel does smoke 
whilst in training. Rennie confided, “Wc 
got Lionel to get shut of the ciggies af- 
ter he moved in w ith us; the crazy bloke 
had been smoking 30 a day since he 
was 10. He can’t get along without his 
pipe though.”) Rennie’s homemade 
sparring ring is a liny patch of padded 
canvas surrounded by drooping rope.s 
and, despite some fluorescent lights up 
under the tin roof, the whole place seems 
quite gloomy. Also crowded. When the 
champion is working out, the wall is 
apt to be lined with a gaggle of gaping 
teen-age hopefuls and occasionally Ren- 
nie’s little boys will appear, scrubbed 
and pajama’d after their nightly tub, and 
one of them just might throw a fierce 
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roundhouse or two at the big bag when 
Lionel has finished. It is ecrtainly no 
place for louts. 

On Marco Polo Street it is easy to for- 
get that Lionel Rose is an Australian 
star of great magnitude, a national by- 
word for Hero. Just two weeks ago 
Queen Elizabeth named him on her birth- 
day honors hsr. htrrt an Sf.B.E. 

( Member of the Order of the British Em- 
pire). The pallid inhabitants of a thou- 
sand puhs toast him m endless draughts 
of heavenly, tangy beer; 10.000 little boys 
demand that their mothers buy Sunkist 
ice cream or Rivcrland oranges or a Land 
Rover car becaii.se 1 ionel Rose endorses 
them; members of I’arliamcnt make 
speeches declaring that he is a splendid 
bloke, a bloody credit to Commonwealth 
and Queen. His name appeared in red. 
black and purple headlines four inches 
high when he won the title (n's rose!). 
His life story has been serialized in the 
country’s leading papers. His brief days 
have been chronicled in television doc- 
umentaries. A record called The Ballad 
of Lionel Rose has bleated steadily over 
radio stations for weeks. 

And when he returned from Tokyo 
last February, Melbourne gave him a 
homecoming reception unprecedented 
in history. For eight miles from the air- 
port to Town Hall some 250,000 peo- 
ple milled in tumultuous masses along 
the streets of that city, shouting “Ciood 
on ya, Lionel! You beaut little Austra- 
lian! Good on ya! " They say that no 
Prime Minister, no royal tour, no other 
cefebrity — not f.ynd'on Johnson, not 
even the Beatles pulled such crowds 
as Lionel did that day. 

It may be diHicull for American box- 
ing fans CO understand such enthusiasm 
for a mere bantamweight champion; to 
them any holder of a title below the mid- 
dleweight division is about as anony- 
mous as a freeway loilbooth collector. 
One reason for Australia's outburst, of 
course, is that champions have been so 
rare. Another is that it is a nation of 
sports fanatics. And there may have been 
a subtler, yet more significant, compul- 
sion behind that tremendous reception, 
loo. Gordon Bryant, a white-maned fed- 
eral Member of Parliament from the 


Melbourne area and a longtime national 
gadfly about aboriginal ineguitics. said, 
■'1 doubt that any whitcfclla champion 
would have got that crowd. There is, I 
think, a strong sense of guilt among many 
Australians toward our treatment of ab- 
origines. That may have been a force in 
cfTcct for Lionel that day.” 

There truly is a new uneasiness in Aus- 
tralia about racial unrest, triggered most- 
ly by troubles in the U.S. and Britain. 
The concern doesn't seem entirely logi- 
cal. for Australia is a while man's con- 
tinent. An oddly striking thing there is 
that you can walk for, say. 50 blocks in 
teeming cities like Sydney or Melbourne 
and look at maybe 10,000 faces and the 
chances are good that you will not see 
one face that is not white. For nearly 
70 years the Commonwealth has rigidly 
restricted the immigration of nonwhites. 
Australians say it is not apartheid, mere- 
ly a matter of trying to avoid a large 
population of unemployed or uncmploy- 
ables from Asia or Africa. Be it hard- 
headed realism or covert racism, the poli- 
cy has kept Australia quite complacent 
in racial affairs. And the chance of re- 
bellion exploding out of the nation's pop- 
ulation of aborigines seems remote. 

Bold and ferocious as the classic koo- 
n features appear, the aborigines have 
generally been compliant, unaggressive, 
easily rebuffed and remarkably fatalistic. 
Unlike the American Indian, the kooris 


seldom fought the {•ithba (white man) 
for their territories; when settlers moved 
in they simply scuttled off to the edge 
of the white man's land, foraging (here 
with increasing desperation and finally 
eking out a scavenger's existence from 
the guhha's leavings. Despite their do- 
cility kauris were slaughtered by the 
thousands. Whites mas.sacred them from 
ambush, poisoned their watcrholes, 
killed many more by spreading gubbo 
diseases such as syphilis. As recently as 
the 1930s it was not unknown for whites 
to organize a Sunday jaunt into the bush 
to track and gun down whichever they 
happened to sec first — an animal or an 
aborigine. 

Still, most white Australians have had 
the aborigines on their consciences, even 
though policies toward (hem have not 
been notably enlightened. Around 1900 
kooris were assumed to be near extinc- 
tion. and a Smooth the Dying Pillow 
policy was instituted to give them free 
homes and handouts; this ultimately be- 
came what critics call ’'the dole and 
control” welfare-board approach of the 
present — giving kooris enough to sur- 
vive. but generally leaving them in (he 
bush out of the white man's sight. "It's 
not raw racism that works against them. 
There is less a revulsion against their col- 
ored skin among whites than a distaste 
for their casual approach to hygiene, " 
said Stan Davey of the Aboriginal 
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Advancenicnt League of Victoria. “Some 
of them don't understand the impor- 
tance of modern sanitation.” 

Of course, Lionel Rose has great po- 
tential as a spokesman, even as an ed- 
ucator. for the more backward kooris', 
but at the moment he’s not particularly 
interested in exercising chat potential. 
The Rennies have discouraged his in- 
volvement in what they call “the pol- 
itics," and Lionel himself says. “I con- 
sider myself an Australian first and an 
aborigine second. We’re all Australians 
together, you know. Whatever contri- 
bution other people think I could make 
to kooris I think the best one now is 
being a respectable bloke — whether I was 
champion or not." 

Someday he may see his role as a cel- 
ebrated aborigine somewhat differently. 
For now. he is considerably more ef- 
fective doing the one thing he does best- 
boxing. And if anyone ever was bom to 
the ring, Lionel Rose was. He has pur- 
sued a world championship with a sin- 
giemindedness that borders on obses- 
sion, and he began when he was still a 
toddler on Jackson's Track. His father 
and his uncles and his cousins used to 
ramble on by the hour around the camp- 
fire. refighting the days when they were 
tent-show boxers, rugged, brawling men 
who crisscrossed the bush with carnivals. 
Lionel would sit in the gloom beyond 
the firelight and listen. His father, Roy. 
had been a ' ‘gee-man,” the fellow whose 
job it was to precede the show to a 
town by a day or two and “gee" the yo- 
kels in the pubs into believing he was a 
tough little stranger just passing through. 
When the show arrived Roy Rose would 
have a large group of locals who paid 
their way into the tent to watch him chal- 
lenge a fighter from the carnival. “All 
the fights were fake, of course," said 
Lionel. “To be a good tent fighter you 
had to be able to pull a punch better 
than you threw one." 

Not too long after he learned to walk. 
Lionel and a cousin used to "train" in 
the dust along Jackson's Track, sparring 
with their fists padded with rags in a 
ring made of fence wire stretched be- 
tween eucalyptus trees. He heard his first 
fight broadcast while hiding in the weeds 
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along the road. "My mate and I were 
sent to get a wireless one day — that was 
quite a luxury for kooris, you know, 
and we were told we'd he .stropped if 
we turned it on and came back with the 
battery flat. We turned it on. of course, 
and it was the Marciano-H77ard Charles 
fight from the States. We were hooked 
proper. Fortunately, it was a short fight 
and the battery held up." After that, he 
listened with his father and the crowd 
of cx-tent fighters to every bout that 
came over the radio. “They’d demon- 
strate how (he punches looked as the 
broadcast went on," said Lionel. His fa- 
ther died of a heart attack w^hen Lionel 
was 14; he had seen his son light one ama- 
teur fight and had promised to go to 
Melbtturne to watch him box in Fes- 
tival Hall. The day his father was bur- 
ied Lionel went to the funeral, then head- 
ed straight to Melbourne, fought and 
won that night. “Dad would have want- 
ed me Jo, ’* be said. 

The first time Lionel Rose ever saw 
the city lights he was 10, one of a group 
of aboriginal kids given a few days in 
Melbourne by the Save the Children 
Fund. One of the high points was in- 
tended to take place in a department 
store (the first Lionel had ever seen) 
where he was to get a new suit (the first 
he had ever had). A newspaper photog- 
rapher named Graham Walsh, assigned 
to cover the waifs' days in town, was 
struck by the nonchalance of the little 
boy from Droum. “Ho just didn't seem 
to be very impressed with his first time 
in the city and all,’’ recalled Walsh, “I 
started to talk with him. and m about 
10 seconds, apropos of nothing at all, 
he said, 'Dave Sands is the greatest box- 
er of all time.' Then he told me that he 
really wanted most of all to .see a right. 

1 thought what a pity for the little bloke 
to be up here and not see the one thing 
he cared about" So Walsh, a gentle, sen- 
sitive man who was once a lighter him- 
self. took Lionel to a match and intro- 
duced him to a man who had become a 
kind of Captain Marvel to the kids on 
Jackson's Track George Bracken, an 
aboriginal boxer who was then the light- 
weight champion of Australia. 

Whenever Bracken fought in Mel- 
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bourne after that, Lionel Rose would 
turn up unannounced on the doorstep 
of Graham W'alsh, stay the weekend and 
spend hours Ljuiz^ing W'alsh's young 
wife. Mar>. about the intricate history 
orbo.sing: ''Who took Cira/iano in 1947? 
What round'.’ What .Amcnean city'.’" "I 
was dumb as a duck abtiut it all." says 
Mary Walsh, “hul he knew eserythmg." 
I lonci vsas enthralled by the phenom- 
enon ot running water and stood under 
the Walshcs' shower for hours at a time. 
Me cHuildn'l quite beliese electricity ei- 
ther and oeeasionally woke the Walshes' 
bahy h> iiicessaiuK turning the bedroom 
light switch on and oil' 

Graham VValsh gave Lionel his ItrsI 
pair of hoMMg gloves, and the little boy 
inimcdialcly went into "hard training" 
for his first lighl. He was not yet 12. "1 
was a fanatic. ’ I.tonel says. "1 weighed 
all of (i\e-stone-se\en [77 pc)unds] then, 
and one night some good hlokes took 
some of us to a youth club to tight. 
When we got there everyone had some- 
one to go against but me. I vvas the 
smallest of the lot. So I spotted this red- 
haired bloke, and I saw that we both 
had our boxing strides [pants] on. so I 
said to him. 'What’s your name, mate? 
'^'ou looking for a fight',’* We hopped 
on the scales and he was six-stone-three 
[S7 pounds], hut I said. 'I^on'l worry, 
chum. I’ll light you if you’ll tight me.' 
He was willing, and I don't pick tights 
anymore. He punched me from post to 
post. Right ut'lcr lluu tight I retired to 
gam some vseight.’' 

F'ourteen wa.s the legal age to quit 
school, and Lionel did. He worked in 
the sawmill at Aunt Fiiphy's. He weld- 
ed bulldo/cr tracks, he worked in a 
Drouin laundry, lie dug ditches. But 
mostly he boxed. He vvas now under 
the w ing of Frank Oakes, a pleasant, pug- 
nosed railroad repairman who coached 
youth club boxers in Warragul (five miles 
from Drouin). "Frank would give me a 
hob or a feed if I needed it," said Lio- 
nel. "He was a fine bloke, and he really 
got me started right." Eventually, un- 
der Oakes. Lionel earned a go at the 
.Australian amateur flyweight title, but 
the light was to be in Tasmania, and he 
didn't have the money to get there. Somc- 
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one put up his picture in the Orient 
Hotel in Warrugul and took a collec- 
tion. Lionel also needed clothes for the 
trip. Frank Oakes's son lent him a sport 
coat, but there had to be another Ori- 
ent Hotel collection to get him a decent 
pair of pants. Lionel won the cham- 
pionship in return. 

Obsessed as he was with boxing, he 
was not exactly compulsive about stay- 
ing in condition. Many of his victories 
in the three-round amateur fights came 
on knockouts or TKOs and, he says, 
“Bloody lucky it was, too, because I 
was smoking so many cigarettes that I'd 
invariably run out of f>etrol in the third 
round.” He decided to enter trials for 
the Australian Olympic team in 1964. 
He was only 1 5, but by now Frank Oakes 
thought he should take on some clas- 
sier sparring partners than the area 
around Drouin could offer. “Frank had 
heard of Jack Rennie,” said Lionel, “and 
we took a look at his picture in the 
paper one day and thought he looked 
like a good, friendly bloke. We asked 
him if I could work out with him and 
he said all right. That spring Lionel 
finally moved in permanently with the 
Rennies, and Jack was appalled at his 
habits. “He just smoked and smoked 
and smoked and smoked. It was shock- 
ing,” said Rennie. It caught up with 
Lionel in the final match to make the 
Olympic team; he had soundly thrashed 
his opponent through the first and most 
of the second round. He even floored 
him once. But by the third round Lio- 
nel was so winded he could barely stag- 
ger out of his corner, and he lost on a 
close decision. It was poetic justice — 
beyond his evil addiction to tobacco. 
He also had lied about his age to quali- 
fy for the Olympics (16 is the limit), 
and he would have been ineligible even 
if he had won. Ridiculous as it sounds, 
he then “forgot” his real age, and it 
was not until he had to get his birth certif- 
icate to apply for a passport this year 
to go to Japan that he remembered he 
was only 19 and not 20. 

As it was, he won his first profession- 
al fight when he was just months 
past his 16th birthday. He got S44 for 
the effort and continued fighting at a furi- 
eoniinurd 
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ous pace eight or nine bouts a year. 
Most of the lighters he look on are not 
exactly household names in the U.S. 
Teddy Rainbow. Flash Duni Duin, Ak- 
ihide Tamoake. Rudy Corona. Karmara 
Diop. Singiong Por Tor. Laurie Ny, Nc\- 
lo C'arhi but Lionel improved with each 
bout. His second (and. so far, his last) 
loss as a professional occurred when 
American Ray Pere? won a decision in 
10 rounds; Lionel had fought the last 
half of the bout in agony because of a 
torn muscle in his stomach, but when 
Jack Rennie said he was going to throw 
in the towel, I lonel snapped, "You do 
and we're through." 

He was a ripe old 18 when he won 
the Australian bantamweight title, but 
It was not until last December when he 
fought Italian Rocky Gattcllari. a for- 
mer world flyweight contender with 2.1 
tights behind him. that his career be- 
came impressive enough to catch the eye 
of international promoters. In a viciously 
skilled exhibition at Sydney Stadium 1 i- 
onel jabbed and clubbed Gattcllari until 
he crumpled to the canvas in the llth 
round. 

There is a cool, detached air about 
1 lonei Rose when the subject is boxing. 
"You must have a killer instinct, you 
know, tw you shouldn’t be in the ring. 
You must sense when you hit a bloke 
on the chin and he is glassy-eyed and 
helpless that it’s time to rip in and fin- 
ish him. It's simple seir-preservation." 
He is fairly tall (5' 6”) for a bantam- 
weight and has an extraordinarily deep 
chest and thick shoulders; so far he has 
been able to cat like a cruiserweight (cus- 
tard tart snacks at tlte sandwich shop 
in midmorning, frcnch-frted potatoes be- 
tween thick slices of bread at afternoon 
tea) without going more than 10 pounds 
or so overweight w hen he is not in train- 
ing. He is a remarkably polished boxer, 
blessed with a swift left and enough of 
a punch so that he has eight KOs in his 
29 victories. He still needs seasoning, of 
course. In his only appearance since win- 
ning the world championship, he took 
on Italian Tommaso Galli in a nontiile 
bout in Melbourne. Lionel easily out- 
pointed Cialli. even knixiked him down 
m the lOth round, but the Italian’s frus- 
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irating tactic of clutching and pinning 
Rose's arms whenever he could made 
Rose look surprisingly baffled and help- 
less during much of the fight. “He's so 
young." said Jack Rennie, "that I 
haven't let him stand in there and slug 
it out. I've tried to keep him boxing in- 
stead of slugging. People compare his 
style to Sugar Ray Robinson, and J think 
there is a similarity. His reflexes are un- 
believable.” 

Impressive as he had been in Austra- 
lia. not many people considered him 
much of a match for Fighting Harada 
last February. A handful of rather de- 
spondent reporters saw him and the Ren- 
nies off from the Sydney Airport (flying 
tourist class), and a parting message to 
Jack Renniefroma Melbourne promoter 
was. "Don't forget to throw in the tow- 
el." When they arrived in Tokyo the 
Japanese were not really prepared for 
them. For one thing, Shirley Rennie was 
listed as Lionel's manager (simply to 
get her fare paid under the contract 
terms), but the Japanese were anxious 
about what they would do with her if 
she wanted to go into the locker rooms. 
When the trio checked into their hotel 
Shirley began bossing the management 
around because they didn't have adjoin- 
ing rooms; Japanese men are not ac- 
customed to being told off by women 
and this caused some conflict, but they 
complied. Then Lionel found that Ja- 
pan's highly seasoned taste in steak and 
vegetables didn't agree with him. The 
Rennies had ordered 60 pounds of spe- 
cial steaks shipped from Australia but 
they hadn't arrived, so Shirley got an 
electric frying pan and a coffee pot into 
her room; then she ordered very rare 
steak from the hotel kitchen. When it 
arrived she washed the spices out of it 
in the bathroom sink and recooked it 
in her frying pan. "We lived on rinsed 
steak for a week,” said Lionel. "And 
she boiled all our vegetables in the cof- 
fee pot. I don't think the Japanese quite 
believe yet what happened. This time 
they're giving us a training camp by the 
sea instead of a hotel room in the city 
The status of a champion, you know.” 

If the Rennie-Rose domestic arrange- 
ment at the hotel was a surprise. Lionel 
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\bu can’t buy 
a better vodka 


for love nor rubles. 




top seeded 


The Jack Purcell — for serious 
tennis players only. The only 
tennis shoe with Posture 
Foundation support for extra 
stamina and comfort. The 
tennis shoe by B.F.Goodrich that 
fits better, wears betterl Your 
choice of outsoles. Flat slab or 
herringbone. Oxford style or 
classic lace-to-toe. Women’s 



Because we ordered early — 
you can choose from these 
famous lines . . . the finest 
selection in the Midwest, 

•PEARSON- MORGAN -ERICSON 
• BELLEVILLE MARINE, ONT. (C&C) 

★ 

WE HAVE THESE BOATS ON 
DISPLAY IN OUR CLEVELAND 
SHOW ROOM 

ENSIGN 22 RENEGADE 27 

PEARSON 22 MORGAN 30 

ERICSON 23 VANGUARD 33 

MORGAN 24 PEARSON 35 

ERICSON 26 ERICSON 41 

★ 

ORDER WHILE THEY LAST 

CALL 

216 / 333-5250 
or visit the showroom at 
Detroit Rd. & Parsons Ct. 
Rocky River, 0. 44116 

YACHT SALES. INC. 

Vour M/dwesf Sa//boat Center 


ROSE rQnihiiied 

himself pro\ed positively baffling to 
some Japanese reporters. Apparently his 
name had led them to expect an Aus- 
tralian of the blue-eyed, flaxen-haired 
variety. When they learned he was an 
aborigine they quickly dubbed him “The 
Black Kangaroo” and besieged Jack 
Rennie with probing questions. Did 
Lionel Rose speak English? Did he use 
a knife and fork at the table? Had he 
e\er boxed kangaroos? Well, did he en- 
joy eating them? How about mice? They 
were bothered by the fact that Lionel 
smoked a pipe, and Jack told him to be 
sure he lighted up every time he was in 
public. Ah. so. Was the pipe a secret ab- 
original recipe for keeping lit? What mys- 
terious material did he smoke in it? 

At last one reporter did some dili- 
gent research and came up with some 
insider's advice for Fighting Harada: 
“Aborigines have notoriously hard 
heads and all Australian settlers came 
to know that if they hit an aboriginal 
on the head with a slick several times it 
had no effect. But they were vulnerable 
in the legs and fell down immediately 
when struck with a slick.” 

Harada had no stick in the ring against 
Lionel, and the young Australian, Jab- 
bingand backpedaling wisely against the 
Japanese’s Hailing rushes, was so cool 
in taking the championship that once, 
in a clinch, he even winked at Shirley 
Rennie silting deep m the ringside crowd. 
The three Judges — all Japanese — gave 
him a unanimous decision, and Lionel's 
cool disappeared. He leaped out of his 
corner, hugged Jack Rennie and they 
both tumbled in a gleeful heap on the 
canvas. Then, holding the gigantic sil- 
ver champion’s trophy over his head, 
he pranced around the ring, grinning, 
whooping, yelping. 

And. of course, at that same moment 
the wild elation of Lionel Rose in To- 
kyo was mirrored — and magnified a hun- 
dred-thousandfold— in Redfcrn and 
Drouin and everywhere that there were 
kooris in Australia. Even the No Hop- 
ers on that symbolic island of rubbish 
could see that, from such relatively tem- 
porary things as a boxing championship 
of the world, someday a permanent 
bridge might be built. end 
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My secret? 

Be an absolute nut about starting a Collins right. 

The fruit has to be fresh. And the gin has to be perfect.” 


Nut or not, it makes sense. 

A Tom Collins is one of those drinks that can be enormously rewarding. 
But only if you put great care and great makings into it. 

It would be madness, for example, 

to even think of using anything but the driest, smoothest, 

most perfect gin there is. 

Seagram's. 

The perfect martini gin. Makes a perfect Collins, too. 
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MEIRO GOIDWYN MAYER A GEORGE ENGLUND PROOUCTiON 


ROD TAYLOR YVEHE MIMIEUX JIM BROWN 



If you kill for pleasure you’re a sadis 
If you kill for money 
you’re a professionals^ 
If you kill for 
you’re a mercenary! 


World War II 
had its “Dirty 
Dozen’.’.. The 
strife-torn 
Congo has 
its Mercenaries 


Brutes... ^^savages... heroes... 
J these "pros" pour into the Congo 
■ from every country that boasts an 
army. Some come for the money— like 
IheAmerican Captain who leads and 
drives them like a pack of wild ani- 
mals, Some come to see a country 
’ be born— like the Sergeant who is 
""an expert in every weapon known to 
man. ‘The German, trained by Hitler's 
SS, is here because he loves killing 
the way most men love women. The 


Frenchman signs up to prove his 
manhood. 

This is the story of their dirtiest, 
most desperate mission— to cut a 
path through thousands of blood- 
crazed Simbas and save $20,000,000 
worth of uncut diamonds before they 
save a single human being from 
s/aughter. Nothing must stop them. 
Not even the beautiful French girl 
fate placed in their path. 


m ■ 
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fsee it^ a theatre near youT] 


BASEBALLS WEEK 

by PETER CARRY 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Two weeks ago, after George Brunet failed 
to survive the first inning of two consec* 
utivc starts, the doctors examined the cal* 
iFORMA (3-1) pitcher's throwing arm, dis- 
covered pulled ligaments and proclaimed the 
arm "dead.'' Brunet forthwith declared the 
arm alive, a diagnosis the Senators con- 
firmed almost immediately. The lefthander's 
arm was very much alive when he shut them 
out on six hits last week, helping the An- 
gels halt a downward skid and move back 
up to eighth, boston (3-1 ), led by Ken Har- 
rclson's hot bat (Mow), also rebounded 
from a slump that dropped the team briefly 
into the second division. In one Red Sox 
win, Jim Lonborg started his first game since 
the World Series and pitched five strong in- 
nings. DETROtT (6-2) surged to a 7t/4-game 
lead. Bill Frechan paced the Tigers' attack 
with a .407 average while reliever John Hil- 
ler turned in four innings of hitless pitch- 
ing to claim two of the victories. Chicago 
(4-2) finally broke its hitting slump. Led by 
Tommie McCraw's .391 BA, the White Sox 
averaged five runs a game, crashed two 
grand-slam homers and moved from the cel- 
lar to ninth place. All of new vork's (3- 
2) wins came by one run with Mickey Man- 
tle doing most of the clutch hitting. His 
iOih-inning single won one game, and he 
followed that two days later with a decisive 
eighth-inning homer. Baltimore (2-4) 
thinks the Senators are the friendliest neigh- 
bors around. The Orioles opened the week 
with two victories over their nearby rivals 
to move back up to second and run their sea- 
son's record against the Senators to 9-0. 
OAKLAND (5-3), with three consecutive shut- 
outs, made a brief foray into the first divi- 
sion before two straight one-run losses 
knocked the team back to sixth. Minnesota 


(3-4) had an opportunity to get back into 
contention during a four-game series with 
the Tigers. The Twins' pitchers did their 
part, never allowing more than three runs, 
but the hitters averaged only .167 and scored 
just five runs as the Tigers won all the games. 
CLEVELAND (1-6) accs Luis Tiant, Steve Har- 
gan and Stan Williams were all jolted in 
their latest starts (13 runs allowed in 14^ 
innings pitched), and the usually stingy 
pitching staff gave up a season high of 33 
runs as the Indians lost 4\^ games in the 
standings. Washington's (0-5) once red hot 
Frink Howard is finding June considerably 
cooler than May. The big slugger averaged 
.053 for the week, and his season percentage 
dropped 26 points as the Senators sputtered 
and returned to the cellar. 

Slindints: Del 41-22. Bell 32 28. Clev 33- 

30. Minn 31-31. Bos 29-29. Oek 30-31. NT 

29 32. Cel 28-33, Chi 28.32. Wash 24-35 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

After Maury Wills refused to play on the 
national day of mourning for Senator Ken- 
nedy, rumors spread in Pittsburgh (6- 
2) that the speedy inficlder would be trad- 
ed. The Giants seemed the most likely cus- 
tomers, but, after Wills ripped them and 
the Astros for a .470 average, the Pirates 
quietly let the trading deadline slip past. In 
collecting 16 hits, Wills was the pacesetter 
for a suddenly revived Pirate attack that 
averaged .346 and scored nearly six runs a 
game. st. louis (5-2) increased its league 
lead to 4i/i games on the tight pitching of 
Bob Gibson, who threw two shutouts, and 
the clutch batting of part-time players Rog- 
er Maris, Dick Schofield and John Edwards, 
who smashed a game-winning hit apiece. 
NEW YORK (5-2) completed its most suc- 
cessful road trip ever, winning seven of nine. 


Mels' fans showed their appreciation for 
that fresh style of play as 141,000 showed 
up for the first three dales of a home stand. 
With Ferguson Jenkins and Rich Nye pitch- 
ing complete game wins and Ernie Banks 
and Ron Santo clouting five homers, 
CHICAGO (4-3) moved up a notch from sev- 
enth to sixth. Led by Willie McCovey's .406 
average, four homers and 1 1 RBIs, san 
FRANCISCO (4-4) betted opposition pitch- 
ing for a .290 team BA, Things would have 
been even better for the Giants if their usu- 
ally reliable pitching staff had not allowed 
25 runs in the losses. No sooner did Gene 
Mauch, the phiiadelphia (3-3) manager 
for over eight years, leave the team to visit 
his wife in a West Coast hospital than he 
was fired and replaced by Bob Skinner. The 
reason; Mauch could not get along with $70,- 
(K)0-plus slugger Richie Allen. Atlanta (3- 
4) has a top lineup of right-handed hitters, 
including Henry Aaron and Joe Torre, but 
still cannot beat left-handed pitchers. The 
Braves dropped three more games to south- 
paws to bring their season's record against 
lefties to 4-11. LOS ANGELES’ (2-5) rush to 
the top of the first division was halted by 
poor hilling in four games (one run or less 
scored) and inept fielding in a fifth when 
two ninth-mning errors cost (he Dodgers 
the game. Led by Leo Cardenas' .400 aver- 
age for the week, Cincinnati's (2-5) hit- 
ling remained the best in the majors, but 
the Reds' pitchers failed to throw a com- 
plete game and won only when the hitters 
totaled 14 or more hits. Houston (1-5) 
Scored just 12 runs all week as the Astro bat- 
ters averaged just .173 in a slump which 
dropped them five games into the cellar. 

SUndints. StL 38-25. SP 34-30. All 32- 

29. LA 34 31 PIhI 28-28. Chi 30-31. Cm 

29-31. NT 29-31. Nl 22-31. Hou 23-37 


HIGHLIGHT 

This spring, when it was discovered that as a result 
of last season's bcaning Tony Conigliaro could no 
longer sec well enough to hit, the Red Sox began 
an unhappy search to find a replacement for their 
fine young outfielder. After experimenting with oth- 
er players early in the year, .Sox Manager Dick 
Williams found he should have looked no farther 
than his bench, where Ken Harrelson. a utility man 
who had an unimpressive World Series, was still 
sitting. The 26-ycar-old former Athletic, whose only 
notable achievement in the big leagues was to gain 
a reputation as the best golfer in baseball, stepped 
into Tony C.’s spot in late April and quickly proved 
he was the hitler the Red Sox needed to back up 
Carl Yastrzemski. Harrclson’s balling, which in- 
cludes (cam leadership in home runs (14) and RBIs 


(40) and Boston's second best average (-297), (its- 
putes his claim that "Tony's shoes arc hig ones, 
and [ still can't fill them." By his own admission Har- 
rclson started becoming the kind of hitter who could 
step in for Conigliaro last year in Kansas Ciiy un- 
der Manager Alvin Dark. "I owe cvcrylhmij 1 am 
now to Dark," says Harrelson. “He's the one who 
really got me started as a hitler by teaching me to 
stroke the ball around and not consciously go for 
the homer. Without his help. I might have quit base- 
ball to become a pro golfer." Dark, who now rnan- 
ages the Indians, was wishing lust Friday (hat his 
former student had been just a little less attentive. 
Using Dark's technique of concentration and a con- 
trolled swing. Harrelson belted three straight ho- 
mers and drove across all seven runs in one Boston 
win over Ihc Indians and hit a game-deciding three- 
run shot in another. 



FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sporta Information 
of the week 


BASEBALL I he UvKJline fitr iraUmis came and arm 
and ■ill did a loliil ol 17 plavcr^ nilchcr> Mil l 
l'\PI'.\S, :*), and Tl;l> UAMDSON. 28. and In 
ricJdi-r HOH JOHNSON were vhii’fN'd t>.' On- 
Linnjli li> Mlama Inf Kilther' IONY C'LONIN- 
til K ;7. and C l xs C AKKOI I.. 27, plu> In- 
iKldiT woons WDOnW ARO, 25 Pappas broke 
in wiih ihc Oriolev in 1957 and uvnl to the Reds 
aller ihe I'ift5 season in Ihc i.L>niroscfMiil Hade 
lhal hroujsht frank Robinson and Ihc pennant in 
Baltimore In all. Pappas liasaearecr record ol' MU 
101 bill had slipised lo 2-5 and a 5.57 fK.\ Ihis 
>car. C'loninscr came to the Hrascs m i'lM, sson 
24 (fames in 1965 and has a career mark ol 86 62 
He has, hoiseier. hero jjicflccT/se since suflonn.e 
an c>c iiialad( Iasi season and this sear had lost 
ihrce of four decisions and had a 4 26 I'K \ In a 
pair of deals msolsmt; ouilicldeis, the Indians scm 
i bON WaONI R. JJ. io ihe While Son for Rl.SS 
SNYOF R. 11. and also scnl Vir n.\\ Al It.I.O, 
27. to Ihc Anccls lor JIMMII MaI.L, 111 A Hallo 
morc-kVashinit>on trade ssoiind up ssith the Ori- 
oles iteliiiiu Oulhefdcr f RI.O V Al I N TI Nl , 11 
in escliance lor Pitcher HRUO HOWARD, 2‘ 
Sc Louis ^ase up Oullicldcr DICK SIMPSON. 24 
and Piicher HAl Oll.SON. 26. to net Outlielder 
RON DaS'IS. 26. Iiom Houston The Yankees 
sold iiso pitchers JOHN WYATf, 13, to ihe Ii- 
({crs and Jl SI HOl'TON. 29. lo Sealtic 
A Isso-uui. isvn-run pinch iriple m the hollnm ol 
(he ninth hs Pat Kuchner case CISC' a 4 1 vsin 
at the Nf'AA lournamem in Oni.iha. 

BOXING Middicsscighi hsill I: OR I ! M I 1 1 earned 
a 12-round split decision oscr Ands Heilman m 
Oakland, Calil 

GOLF I Ft T RhS INO ol 1 1 Paso slim a fisc-under- 
par 275 lor 72 holes lo lake Ihc L S Open b> four 
sirokes in Rischesicr. N'.Y tpiigc /6) 

C' .S. ssoincn took (he hnal Ihrec malches lo close 
out a 101/^ .7>/^ C urds Cup triumph over Circat Hrii- 
ain al Ncsscasilc, Norlhcrn Ireland Ipuue S6> 

MOCKET NFII Trading seas brisk ai the league's an- 
nual meeiings in Monlrcal, sshere the Canadicns 
ssere invoKcd in Use iransjciiuns, from sshich ihes 
emerged ssiih |usl one pla>er. plus nionc>, mciden- 
lals and fisc draft picks and issu pla>crs lo he 
named laier. The one man Ihe Canadians got im- 
iiicdiaicl> ssas Defenseman AL M \t NtlL. 12. sc ho 
seas ubiained from Pillshurgh lur l orssard WAl- 
lY llOYFR. 30. In another deal the Canadicns 
scnl Rightseingers C'LALDF lAROSh. 26, anil 
DANNY GRANT, 22. to Minnesota for iseo am- 
ateur draft picks. Iseo players to be named al iram- 
ing camp, cash and "uihcr valuahlceonsidcralions." 
Ness York traded Dclenseman WaYNK HILI - 
MAN. 2'J. and iseo minor leaguers u> .Minneusij 
lor Leltssinger DAVb HALOS. 29, ssho had |5 
goals and 12 assists lad season The Rangers also 
made a deal seiih -Si. Louis, gising up Icfissinger 
C AMII.lf' HLNRY. 35, Defenseman HILL PLA 
Oi'R. 22. and amaieiir Goalie HOH IRONS. In 
return, the Rangers gut tseti plavcrs from the Blues' 
Kansas Caly farm team in the Central League 
Goalie DON CAl FY, 22. and Righlssingcr 
WAYNb RD'fcR.S. 26 After a diryying round of 
trades, ihc Penguins ssound up with Rightwinger 
LOL> -ANGOI'TI 10, and the (Hues gut Lcl'issing- 
cf AH McDonald, J2 

HORSE RACING -HIGH HAT IS3.60) linislicJ a nose 
in from of Irish Rebellion in Belmont's S56.IOO 
Hossltng Green Handicap. 

ROWING The IRA ink svas taken by Pcnnsylsania. 
a I '/^-length winner oscr W'ashingion fpuce 26(. 
HARVARD dosed out its fifth straight unbeaten 
collegiate season with its 34ili consecutive victory, 
a I 2-lcngth cllorl against Yale 

SOCCER NASL Three teams forged far ahead in 
their disisions, with ATLANTA building the big- 
gest lead, a 20-poinl bulge over New York in the 
liaslern Conference's Atlantic Division The Chiefs 
came up with their fourth straight shutout, ending 
a sis-game winning streak for third-place BAL- 
TIMORF. which then lost to Chicago 2-0. Founh- 
place WASHINGTON stopped SEW YORK 1-0 
and BOS'FON dropped its only game. In the Lakes 
Division. CHICAGO won twice and look the lead 
from idle CLtV'fcl.AND by a do/cn points TO- 
RONTO also won twice to pull within six points 
ol Cleveland, but DETROIT lust its only contest 
.SAN DIEGO spill (WO games and led Ihc Pacific 
Division of the Western Conference by 18 points 


over Oakland, svhich had a win and a lie. That 
lie was against last-place VANCOUVER which 
scored in (he final 30 seconds on a goal hy Cheung 
Chi Wat, LOS ANOEl.ES defeated Houston 2 0 
KANSAS CITY, the only leader not to have a big 
advantage, beat HOU.STON I -0 and led the Gulf 
Diusion by three points over ibe Stars, who sphl 
their other two games. ITby Vigh had three goals 
as the Stars beat St. Louis 4 I Sunwmners in- 
cluded ST LOUIS, winch lost twice and fell lo 
ihird place, and DALLAS, which lost once, bring- 
ing Its record lo 0-12-2. 

TENNIS bor Ihe first time m eight years GKI aT 
BRITAIN won the WTghtman Cup from Ihe U S , 
healing the American girls 4-3 at Wimbledon. MRS 
CHRISTINF TRUMAN JANbS and NT.LI IRU- 
M-\N', her .sislcr, look ihc decisive doubles match 
Irom Kathy Harter of 5veal Beach. Calif and 
Sict'liamc l>cl Ilia of Holly wviikI. Fla. 6 3. 2 6 
6 1 W iih Ihc I -S. leading 1 2 going inU) Ihe next 
lo last match, VIRGINIA W'aDF upset Nancy 
Richey ofSan Angelo. Texas 6 4.2 6,6 3. 

TRACK i FIELD I ittlc GLKKY I INDGKI'N (pave 
.U'l was the only double winner at ihe NCAA meei 
111 Berkeley, Calif, but his Washington Stale team 
hardy missed taking Ihe championship from L'SC . 
vshich won 58 57. Other winners included DAVE 
P.\ I KICK of Villanovj |l 19 9 for 1.500 mclcrsl; 
Lth fc\ ANS ol San Jose Sidle (45 0 tor 400 iiic- 
icrsi; F.ARL MtCI II.OUCH of USC <1.14 for 
Ihe I Hl-mcter high hurdles); High Jumper DICK 
bOSBURYofOregon Slate <7'2'^' land Pole S jiilt- 
cr JON VAUfilIN of who cleared [T'/t 

and upsei Bob fveagreii ol L'S< 

MILEPOSTS NAMbD As head coach ol the Mon- 
Ileal Can.idicns, CI.VL'Ol Rl'IL. 29, replacing 
Heclur (loci Klake. who retired last month and 
has become an assistant v icc-previdcnl Kuel, the 
youngest coach in the NHL. was a minor league 
player and coach for Ihe Canadicns and. most rc- 
centlv, the chicl'scoui for (he club 
NAMED As director of alhleiics at bordhain. 
PbTfc CARLbSIMO. 52, who held a similar posi- 
iion al the University of .Scranton for Ihc past 10 

DEC'IDLD Bv [he NFII. board of governors, to 
l^ranl a franchise to VANCOUVER when the league 
expands again, a move lhal will not occur until at 
least the 1969 70 season. 

(HADED n> Ihe Baliimore Colts, I.incbackcr 
BARRY BROWN, 25. lo the New York Giants 
for Defensive Back HENRY CARR, 25, recipient 
of (wo gold medals at (he 1964 Olympics, where 
he won the 20U-meler dash and was j member of 
ihe 1.600-metcr relay team 

In two other transactions. Ihe Washington Red- 
skins came up wiiFi former UCLA Quarterback 
and Hcisman Trophy winner GARY IIFBaV 21, 
and Detenvive Hack P-VT EISCHF R, 28 They got 
Behan from the Los Angeles Rams, with vvhom he 
had not been able to reach a contract agreement, 
in return tor their No I drah pick next season 
E'lschcr, who has been in the Nbl. for seven years, 
played nut his option with ihc St. Louis Cardinals 
last ve.xson Commissioner Pcic Rorelk will des- 
ignate a player the Redskins will have lo send to 
(lie Cardinals to culminate the deal. 

RK FIRJiD End DEL SHOf NFR. 11. of the New 
York Ciianls. who set a team record by catching 
68 passes in 1961. Shofner played m fisc Pro Bowl 
games and three NEL ehanipionship contests dur- 
ing his I l-year career 


FACES iN THE CROWD 

BRAD HOLLAND. ]|. 
of Huniinglon Bcacli. 
Calif. Josf ju5f one of 
■JR track and field events 
in three years in grade- 
level competition, win- 
ning 56 races from 75 
yards to a mile and 
avenging his lone loss 
in the discus hy setting 
a city record in the 
event 


DAVID G. JOHNSON 
was second at the C'al- 
24 National .Sailing 
Championships the 
past two years, hut this 
time. xsiTh sons fiiTI and 
Ciary among his cress, 
he piloted (ii/n'pr // lo 
victory in the ihrcc-race 
event al the C'jbnllo 
(Calif ) Beach Yacht 
Club 


NELL MARMION, ]4. 
of St- Clare's CiirK' 
School. Staten Island. 
N.y., pitched and bat- 
ted her softball team to 
a 4,1 2 CYO win in 
which she hit three 
home runs two of 
them grand slammers - 
a feat that prompted 
her to say. "I guess 1 
had a good day." 


MARK BISHOP, (he 
No. I singles tennis 
player for four years at 
Niles Township High 
-School East, in Skokie. 
HI., compiled a record 
ol 90 w ins and nine loss- 
es and this season was 
the winner of the dis- 
Iricl. the Suburban 
League and the Illinois 
Stale titles. 






F IRbD After nearly eight and a half years as man- 
ager ill the Philadelphia Philtiex, GENE MaUCH, 
42. He was repUccvl by former maiwr league out- 
fielder BOB SKINNFR, 36. who was called up 
(rum -San Diego ol the P.xcifK Coast League, a 
team lie managed lu the league iiilc a year ago 
DIF.D- SAMUEL (Wahoo Sam) CRAWEORD, 
88. a Hall of Fame ouihcldcr who balled cleanup 
Fschinvl Ty Cobb and played on three Deiroii Tiger 
World Senes teams; of a stroke in Los Angeles. 
C'rjwlofd played 19 seasons in the mayuts. four 
with the Reds (1 899 1902) and 15 wilh Ihe Tigers 
( 1903 -1917), and amassed 2.964 hits for a .109 Ful- 
ling average. His 312 lifeume iriples is still a major 
league record A strong power hitter who played 
his whole career m the dead-ball era. Crawford hit 
95 home runs and became Ihc only man to lead 
both leagues m homers, hitting I6in 1901 with thc 
Reds and seven in 1908 with (he Tigers. 


CREDITS 

16 — Waller Icjtt 17 — WaliiT luoo k . Ja'nes 
Oiete 18— JoaiesDrolie. Woller looist' 72 25 
8ic)i C'arJso". 26, 27 - Jerry Cocic, 2 8 - 29 — 

A7 46 -Gerry Cfonhom, Erie Sexwe iarfli 55 57 
•-Brian Seed, 58— Bob Goitir). 63 — Du*id Moore 
Bloct Slor 64 — Herold Svrn, 65 71— 0ov>d Moore. 
Bldct Slor. 81 — AP. 02 Aniio VerschorFi, Front J 
J. ihni, Ron Govrid. 



HOWARD (Cookie) 
KHONGARD. noahc for 
Ihc New- York Lacrosse 
Club, wus named win- 
ner of the Outstanding 
Club Lacrosse Asso- 
ciatiun Player award, 
an honor that last year 
went to his brother Buz- 
zy. a midfielder for 
Mount Washington of 
Baltimore. 


FRITZ WIEDCRGOTT 
look time out from his 
skeci shooting, a sport 
in which he is a world 
champion, to coach 
varsity teams at Saint 
Mark’s School in 
Soothbofough. hfass. 
to league champion- 
ships in soccer, wres- 
tling and lacrosse dur- 
ing the past year 
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WITole the readers take over 


BOUQUETS TO BLANCHFLOWER 

Sirs: 

Huvjng more than once consiilcred sports- 
casting as a career, I read with interest Dan- 
ny Blanchtlowcr’s article. Ju.'if One Truth 
for Me (June 10). I was profoundly dis- 
appointed when, ul the beginning of the 
year, \ itaTned^haV Mr. Bianchflower would 
no longer be working for CB.S. His humof 
and accurate descriptions of the action were 
a pleasure to listen to. 

The comments of the CBS sptsrls statf in- 
trigue me. They told Mr. Blanchflower, iP 
effect, that if one team makes an error ii 
should be described as a tremendous play 
executed by the other team. How absurd! 
Is it a tremendous play when a runner in 
ba-seball gets to first base because the short- 
stop has booted a ground ball that he should 
have had’’ Is it a tremendous play when a 
defensive middle guard makes a touchdown 
with a ball fumbled by a halfback on the 
halfbacks 10 yard line’’ 

Come on, Mr. MacPhail! Get W'llh it! 
Americans are yuite willing to accept the 
bad play in a sport, be it baseball, football. 
h<x;key or what have you. They may not ap- 
prove of the bad play, but they certainly 
won't accept any attempts on the part of a 
sporiscastcr to turn a bad play into a good 
play. You might just as well call a .100-fooi 
home run a Rulhian shot. 

JxMi-s S. Gambi.e 

Rochc.ster, N Y. 

Sirs: 

CBS made a poor play and I am an- 
nouncing it, piiblicly. 

Dan W<xX) 

Westport, Conn. 

Sirs: 

After watching several television broad- 
casts of professional soccer, I am utterly 
appalled at the irrational interruptions of 
an action that is not meant to he so hacked 
apart. 1 therefore agree completely with Dan- 
ny Blanchflower and his conclusions con- 
cerning sport and the media. 

Sport should be a display of talent, real 
talent, and we ought not carve such dem- 
onstrations of ability and dexterity (any 
more than we ought to try to repaint the 
Mona Lisa or to rewrite Moby Dick) into 
bitc-si£e pieces which can be conveniently 
fitted into commercial lapses, 

Danny Blanchfiower's courage startles, 
yes, even shocks, because we have been so 
treated and conditioned to expect blase, dull 
and often meaningless commentary from 
professionals who know but fear to speak. 
Let us have more of his slock! 

Jim KROt i 

Denver 


Sirs: 

After reading Danny Blanchfiower's re- 
cent article on professional soccer m Amer- 
ica, I felt refreshed and exhilarated. Here is 
a man who called the shots as he saw them. 
His love of sport and his honesty, which he 
exhibited as a commentator and in his arti- 
cle. is a refreshing breeze in an area where 
money increasingly becomes “the name of 
the game." May the world of sport find 
more Danny Blanchflow'crs 

K. D. Vastime 

Prospect Park. Pa. 

Sirs. 

His name may be Blanchflower, but a flow- 
er he isn't- Cheers for his just-one-truth ap- 
proach to TV sports "color." His was the 
pause that refreshed, and, mere important, 
informed- I oo bad Danny Blanchflower was 
just a pause. He and s<Kcer and TV sports 
reporting deserve better. 

Ai. Mim.r 

Detroit 

MONEY GAME 

Sirs: 

As a citizen of the State of New York 
and of the United States, I greatly mourned 
the tragic death of Senator Robert Ken- 
nedy this past week. Although 1 was never 
a great advocate of the Senator s political 
ideology, I held a deep respect for him as 
an individual and as a human being. Thus 
I was shocked when a majority of major 
league baseball teams played out the sched- 
ule on the day of his funeral and on the 
day of national mourning. To me, this en- 
tails a public display of a lack of national 
pride, human sensibility and general com- 
mon sense. 

1 was further horrified to learn that 
fines have been levied upon major league 
ballplayers for having the respect and de- 
cency to refrain from participating on the 
day of the interment. People have tsecn 
saying that this is a sick nation, a state- 
ment to which I do not adhere. Unfor- 
tunately, major league baseball has done 
much to reinforce this sentiment. 

Robert Stern 

lli-wlott. N Y 
Sirs: 

I was greatly disappointed to sec the 
"great" American pastime of baseball echo 
the bickering, divisivcncs.s and pettiness pre- 
vailing in our country. 1 had hoped the 
sports world would be a leader in compas- 
sion, restraint and teamwork (brotherhood) 

something our less fortunate could re- 
spect and have pride in especially in honor 
of a man in whose life athletics played such 
a strong part. 


You would think a lesson could have been 
learned from the confusion after Dr. King's 
death. But. no. as a tribute to Senator Kenne- 
dy baseball owners pursued the almighty 
buck, while many players tried to demon- 
strate their feeling and respect, only to be 
put down as insurrectionists. 

This was just another example of the in- 
effectiveness of the commissioner's office. 
Commissioner Eckert refused to make a deci- 
sion to postpone or not postpone and left 
It up to the home-team clubs to decide, for 
fear of alienating the owners, since he is 
only their pawn anyway. 

I highly commend Milt Pappas, Dave 
Giusti, Maury Wills and the others who sin- 
cerely tried to make baseball seem like an all- 
American tradition again for at least one 
day. Maybe baseball ought to be converted 
into a democratic operation in which the 
players elect a commissioner and the league 
presidents. This would set a genuine exam- 
ple for our kids, and maybe serve to curtail 
the polarization of our youth to violence 
on the one hand and dropout hippiedom 
on the other. 

Ray Bi;sse 

Lincoln Park, N.J, 

Sirs: 

This past week Commissioner Eckert bat- 
ted -(X)0and led the major leagues in thought- 
lessness and stupidity. It looks more and 
more like the national pastime is becoming 
the national dollar sign. 

Anthony Luczak 

Worcester. Mass. 

• For Si's views, see page 1 1. — ED. 

INDEPENDENT CHAMPION 

Sirs; 

The Ted Williams story {Hitting H'a.i My 
Life. June 10) is superb! It has Ted’s in- 
sight. his crypticness and his salty flavor. 

Years ago I had a friend who was also a 
client and who lived m Cincinnati. When 
he was in New York on business and the 
Red Sox were in town we would invari- 
ably be at Yankee Stadium. One day I asked 
Bill, "How IS it that we never see a game 
at Croslcy Field when I'm out there?" He 
said, "It's not that 1 love baseball less, but 
that I love Ted Williams more. I would rath- 
er watch Ted take batting practice than see 
an entire National League game!" 

For me, his statement was the tribute of 
one perfectionist to another. 

H H Dohbebteen 

Hampton, Conn. 

Sirs: 

It is an outright shame that Ted Wil- 
liams has not spoken out before. An ath- 
tontinued 
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19TH HOLE 



Every member of your 
family will cherish the samples of 
true Americana found in 
Cooficrstown : Baseball's Hall of 
Fame, the Farmer's Museum 
and Fenimore House, to mention 
just a few. We add some 
touches of our own such as band 
concerts, the lobby's 
“bottomless" apple basket, and 
authentic American food. 

More modern activities include a 
championship 18-holc 
golf course, pool, tennis and nightly 
dancing- And we’re mighty 
proud of our 4-St:ir 
MOBIL GUIDE rating! 

EARLY AMERICA?^ PLAA’ 

Rules include breiilf/ust and dinner. 

Reservations: (607)547-9?44 
Your travel aftent or R F Warner. Inc. 
6J0 Fifth Avc , N Y. • JU 6-4500 



'^'"0TE§AGA 


130 Lake Road • Coopeistown, New York 
Kenneth Arnold, V.R Gen. M^r 
^Undcr same Manaycincnt: Cooper Inn^_ 
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continued 

lete of his stature should have declared him- 
self earlier, so as to innuence this genera- 
tion. His independence is practically a fault, 
but Ted IS a champion with a type of digni- 
tv few ever achieve, much less envision. 

,My hat is off to SI for telling us more 
about this recluse of a hero. 

Lifi r MicHAti R Pathrson 
West Point 

Sirs 

A few years ago the mother of a senior 
ai Harvard died suddenly just prior lo com- 
mencement. The boy's father iravcied ex- 
tensively on his job and could not get 
home for Jus son's graduaiion. The father 
.isked a friend lo try lo .mend, explaining 
ihai the boy would he lonesome The 
friend knew led Williams personally and 
told him the story, led volunteered, add- 
ing iliat he did not want anyone to know 
why he was there. 

On comnienccnient day. Fed and the hoy 
strolled through the Yard, followed by the 
news media who were trying to ascertain 
the reason for the presence of the Red Sox 
star, lo this day they have never been (old. 

Here are two people who will always re- 
member fed's kiiafness, 

D \S O't ON\OK 

( lielmsford. .Mass. 

DARKEST AFRICA 

Sirs. 

I would like to congratulate Fex Maule 
on one of the most touching stones I have 
ever read m Si-oRrs Ii i i'sikaimi ( 4 Hure m 
the Park. June 3|, It is hard to believe that 
the whites of South Africa could limit the 
blacks to such a lowly standing. How ^sco- 
ple can condemn other pev'ple because of a 
difTerence of skin color is beyond mc. 

Kohis. T. AsM ss 

Dundee. Ore- 
Sirs; 

lew of the linalisis must be still gasp- 
ing for air from the recent Los Angeles 
t'ltv High School swimming championships. 
They were black and. according to I rank 
iJraun. South .African Olympic leader, •'in 
swimming the water closes their [Africans') 
pores so that they cannot gel rul of carbon 
diuxiUe, and they me sjuickly." 

This hot air by Braun on why blacks 
can't swim conipctii I vely is an insult to those 
in this country who are making an linnesi 
endeavor to develop themselves into cvim- 
petMors of national class The American 
black hasn't m.ide it yet, but with more fa- 
cilities open to him and with the greater 
number of comjveteiit coaches and bettei 
nulnlion, he will. If he doesn't, it won't be 
because of his poor little ole black poies. 

Ai iiiRT S<'MniNHH i> 

I dllor. -VhUH/hi/W Hdrhl 
North Hol/ywsiiid. Calif 
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Just 5 drops in Vi glass 
of water adds up to 
8 gallons of great tasting 
mouthwash. Binaca 

HOME SIZE 



Very concentrated 
Golden Breath Drops. 



The deck is 
stacked In your 
favor when you 
follow Charles 
Goren's lead- 
regularly, m 
SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED. 


ERANEE 

ABBRESS 

If you’re moving, please let us know 
four weeks 

before changing your address. 


ATTACH 

PRKSE.VT -MAILING LABEL HERE. 


Mail to: SPORTS ILLISTR/\TED 

540 North Michigan Avenue 
Ctiicago, Illinois 60611 


Name 

Street 

City 

Slate Zip Code 

Bl- sure tu .utach vour nUdresv label when 
wrtlmg on other matters concerning your sub- 
scripiton-hilling, aUjusiment. complaint, etc. 


To order SI check box' Q new □ renewal 
Kales. Continental IfS: I ycar/JtJ. Alaska, 
C.iiiada, Hawaii. Piierui Rico, Virgin Islands, 
I v-r.-SlO. All Military Personnel: I yr/$6. All 
other: I yr/$l4 


New Oriental Lime 



Use too much and 
you can find yourself 
in a tight squeeze. 


Limes are for squeezing. So you can imagine what can happen to you 
now that Hai Karate® After Shave and Cologne come in a potent lime 
scent. Your girl can get carried away. And do squeezy things to you. 

That’s why we have to pul instructions on self defense in every 
package. Just like we do in regular Hai Karate. 

And, best of ail, limes are also for cooling. So Hai Karate Oriental 
Lime’s breezy feeling will help you stay cool through practically any- 
thing. Even strenuous acts of self defense. 


Indispensable 
instructions on 
self defense in 
every package. 


HAI KARATE ORIENTAL LIME — be careful how you use it. 


®1968 teeming Division. Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc.. New York, N.Y. After Shave. Si. 75: Cologne, $2.50 




Winston 


TOBACCO FLAVOR 


Flavor your fun with Winston 

Up front, only Winston has Filter-Blend tobaccos 
for the best taste in filter cigarettes. 

Winston tastes good. ..like a cigarette should 




